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ABSTRACT 

The experiences of college graduates in the 
Philippines in obtaining employment were studied based on the 
responses of 1,284 students (out of a sample of 2,598). Findings on 
an earlier study — Higher Education and the Labour Market (HELMS 
I) — are siumnerized. For the current study (HELMS II), information is 
provided on; parental background, educational background of 
graduates, reasons for dropping out of college, reasons for taking 
longer than 4 years to complete college, assessment by students of 
the content of instruction, assessment of the method of instruction, 
the percentage of unemployed graduates, occupations of employed 
graduates, percentage of graduates who are employed in the public and 
private sectors, the distribution of graduates in public sector 
employment, employment by industrial classification, mean income of 
graduates by occupation, mean income by industrial classification, 
mean income by college type, and mean income by academic program. 
Economic conditions that affect employment are discussed, with 
attention to the gross national product of the Philippines, per 
capita income, unemployment, and inflation. Policy implications of 
the study findings are considered. (The questionnaire used in this 
study is appended). (SW) 
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The rapid expansion of education in the countries of the Third World 
has in some respects created as many problems as it has solved. At the 
higher levels of education, we often find a considerable discrepancy 
between the output of graduates in different specializations and the 
absorptive capacity of the labour market leading, in turn, to unemploy- 
ment and under-employment of certain types of graduates. In qualita- 
tive terms, questions are being raised as to whether the content and 
performance of systems of hi^ier education are able to meet the 
changing needs of society, including the new and changing methods of 
production in the labour market. 

These discrepancies are in need of exploration, understanding and 
remedy. The high unit cost and opportunity cost in higher education, 
the particular social and political significance of universities and univer- 
sity students, and the responsibility of the higher education system in 
guiding and developing other levels of education make it imperative 
that a special effort be directed towards the analysis of both the qualita- 
tive and quantitative discrepancies that have developed in the higher 
education system and towards the exploration of possible means to 
correct them. 

It is in this context that HEP, during its past two * .edium-Term 
Plans, carried out a research project to relate the development of higher 
education within a selection of countries to the changing needs cf the 
employment market, in both quantitative and qualitative terms, so as to 
improve ttie basis for planning the development of higher education 
and to reduce the mismatch between the type of training offered by the 
institutions and the types of skills needed by the labour ir-;trket. 

The project had the aim of providing a knowledge-base for formu- 
lating educational policy oriented towards the employment needs of the 
country. The immediate objectives of t ie project were: 
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(a) to identify the role played by the education system in general, and 
the higher education system in particular, in the overall socio- 
economic development of the country and. conversely, the influ- 
ence that the social, cultural and economic factors have exerted in 
the development of the education system; 

(b) to identify the inconsistencies, both quantitative and qualitative, 
that have developed in the past in the education system and suggest 
measures to rectify them; 

(c) to throw light on the main variables to be considered in formu- 
lating policies of intake to different disciplines and institutions; 

(d) to identify the factors which intervene in the implementation of 
such policies and suggest some ways of minimizing the effect of 
these factors; 

(e) to develop a system of indicators to be used by the national policy- 
makers, the university administrators, potential employers, and the 
students, for decision -making; 

(f) to create a data-b?se for researcheiS in educational planning, 
particularly in the area of employment. 

Research was launched in 21 countries around the world to meet 
the above objectives in each case. This involved desK studies and 
surveys of the different target groups. 

This study on the relationship between education and employment 
in the Philippines is the result of a co-operative research project 
between HEP and the Fund for Assistance to Private Education (FAPE) 
in Manila. This study is a follow-up to a previous research, the results 
of which were published in 1981.' The follow-up study concerned a 
sample of students already surveyed in the previous study and traced 
them in order to investigate their achievements both in completing their 
studies and in entering the labour market. Thus, among other aspects, 
it looked at the employment status of those who had obtained their 



' Perfccto. W.S.. Arceio, A., and Sanyal. B.C.. Higher education and the 
labour market in the Pfiilipptnes. New Delhi, Wiley Eastern Ltd.. 1981. 
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degrees and the causes for the drop-out of others or for slow movement 
in the completion of study programmes. 

The specific contribution of this second study lies in the long 
period covered by the data-base. Such a wealth of comparable informa- 
tion should be very relevant for future research and analysis. 

While the 1981 study had already aroused significant interest, this 
was further revived on the occasion of the Review Workshop held in 
Manila in 1983 and which concentrated on the follow-up study. 

Financial support for this study has been provided to HEP by 
Norway (NORAD) for the carrying out of the study, and by Canada 
(CIDA) for the holding of the 1983 Review Workshop, vhich is 
acknowledged with deep gratitude. 
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L An overview of the problem of higher 
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Philippines 



1.1 Introduction: the role of higher education in a 
developing society 

The paramount roles of liie university are a commiimen* to the pursuit 
of knowledge in a spirit of perceptive intellectual inquiry and that of 
nurturing desirable values to promote a civilized society characterized 
by people of a sharpened intillect ?nd inquisitive mind. The university 
also performs the function of preserving, exploring and transmitting a 
body of knowledge and societal values to succeeding generations. In the 
words .if Dr. Perkins, President of Cornell University, "Knowledge 
acquired must be transmitted, or it dies. Knowledge acquired and trans- 
mitted must be used, or it becomes sterile and inert... The acquisition 
of knowledge is the mission of research: uie transmission of knowledge 
is the mission of teaching; and the application of knowledge is the 
mission of public service' (Perkins, 1966: 7). 

Consistent with the teaching function, the university is the venue 
where independent sensibilities and an attachment to the past are devel- 
oped through critical inquiry into varied art forms and expressions, 
through the evolution of tradition, culture and values reflecting human 
experience and the presence of the unchanging values of righteousness 
and freedom nurtured by the intellectual ferment of the time. Passage 
through the processes of higher education consistent with the classical 
role of the university, favourable development of a whole man poss- 
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essing capabilities lo perform his lolc in the societ\ of which he is a 
part. 

In developing touniries, the universit) and its lole of developing a 
whole man assume political dimensions in the development process. 
According lo Lipset (1964), "The university has the primary responsi- 
bility to train the future elites. This is particularly true for the profes- 
sional and goverr.v*»ntal roles. In the developing nations, the role of 
the university is . jlatly significant, since almost all elite "Oles in the 
modernizing secto.s are filled from the ranks of the university- 
educated.'' 

However, the effective utilization of university-educated people in 
advanced countries resulted in acting ;s an equilibrating force in their 
society whereas in developing countries they are, in some instances a 
disequilibrating force. This is because university students and the intel- 
lectual elite are usually in the vanguard of movements to modernize or 
change and against the hold of tradition. (Black, 1966). Furthermore, 
the increasing number of educated unemployed caused by a slow rate of 
economic growth in developing countries constitute the bubbling lava in 
a social volcano always threatening the equilibrium of the social system. 

In the 20th Century, the objective of accelerating economic growth 
and development has accentuated the function cf the university in 
providing with an education sufficient to manage fast-growing indus- 
tries, the army and government bureaucracy. This role, coupled with 
the rapid pace of scientific and technological advancement, has had a 
profound influence on the universities. Instead of developing a whole 
man, universities are concerned with providing highly specialized skills 
to meei the demands of complex technologically-oriented industry and a 
sophisticated governmental apparatus and technocratic society (Mandel, 
1972: 15). 

This is one way in which the university is linked to the economic 
and political system of society. Because of this linkage, the university 
has a pre-eminent position among contemporary institutions, with the 
result that students have accused the university of being the hand- 
maiden of the establishment. They assert that the university is training 
them to fit into an existing and unjust social order (Abrams, 1960: 129). 

Concomitant with the need for specialized knowledge came the 
growth of new professions in the universities. These professions have 
gained academic prominence and intellectual identity precisely because 
they used the university as their chief port of entry (Cowen, 1962: 25). 
This is a reflection of the continuing acceptance of the role of the 
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university, i.e. the selection, formation, and certification of an elite 
group, the learned profession, etc. (Trow, 1970: 2 and Conway, 1970: 
47). This function of the university has several consequences. These 
are: 

(a) ''Knowledge is now in so many bits and pieces and administration 
so distant that faculty members are increasingly figures in a Monely 
crowd', intellectually and institutionally" (Kerr, 1963: 10). Thus a 
person possessing highly specialized knowledge is isolated and, 
once unemployed, he has less job options, thus causing him to be 
permanently stuck in the profession he was trained for. 

(b) Acquiring credentials has become an obsession, and is endemic 
among the faculty and staff in the universities so that aspiring 
faculty has less time to provide intellectually-challenging classroom 
instruction and an enlighted student-faculty interaction (Cowen, 
1972: 24). 

(c) Lipset (1972: 32) commented that the university "as the major 
accrediting institution of society has reduced the informal influence 
of students within the university. The higher estates of the univer- 
sity, administration and faculty, have sought to maintain their 
traditional authority and prerogatives, while reducing their own 
*responsibility' for the quality of the personal and intellectual lives 
of their students. This development is not simply or even princi- 
pally a function of the gro^vth of the university, it reflects even 
more the increased 'professionaiization' of the faculty, the extent 
to which 'teaching' as such has continued to decline as the main 
Identification of the role of being a professor". 

Apart from training a large amount of the technically specialized 
manpower required by industry and the government bureaucracy, the 
universities perform research and other related service functions. The 
research function is considered as a central necessity in a highly tech- 
nocratic age where society demands universities "to carry a prime 
responsibility for rolling back the frontiers of human ignorance, for 
extending public comprehension of the world and its history, including 
man himself and his varieties of culture" (Shoben, 1971: 58). 
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Pure research and policy-oriented research are being conducted in 
the universities for several reasons: (1) The universities possess the 
intellectual cream of society as well as the facilities and equipment 
necessary for research. (2) Academic independence— the rigorous and 
dispassionate analysis that characterizes the life and modes of behaviour 
of intellectuals in the universities, provide some semblance of infalli- 
bility to research finding. Thus, the policies promulgated and actions 
supported by research conducted under the canopy of the academic 
world have greater acceptance. (3) Both people in the universities and 
the community are agreed that the university is the logical institution in 
society to undertake research. Universities consider the research func- 
tion as complementary to the teaching function. It is also a way of 
augmenting the precarious financial position of the universities. 

The wide acceptance of the research function of the universities led 
to a closer linkage of the universities with its clients-the government, 
business, industry and other patrons. This linkage gave rise to various 
sectors demanding more influence in university affairs. Clients with 
research funds feel that the universities have an obligation to them 
while the students whose vested interest has been neglected because of 
the university's involvement in research have become militant and feel 
that they, more thai, anybody else, are the primary claimant for power 
in the campus. The state of the power struggle in the universities 
caused by Kerr (1970: 111) to comment that the "campus is no longer 
on the hills ^ith the aristocracy but in the valleys with the people*\ 
Politicisation became inevitable. The faculty, the administration, the 
students and the comn^unity became politically conscious entities in 
campus affairs, and thus had far reaching consequences. The proce- 
dures foi administering an academic institution are being challenged 
and intellectual activities are being threatened to the extent that a scep- 
tical attitude toward truth and conventional wisdom is prevalent in 
academe (Trow, 1970: 6-12). 

Consistent with t'le public service function, faculty members of 
universities are involved in the operation of government, industry and 
the entire society in the application of their body of knowledge to the 
solution of intricate problems associated with the irreversible process of 
global development. It is often advantageous to the university for its 
scientists to be in the space exploration programme, for its educationists 
to be in developing countries formulating educational development 
plans. There are numerous community projects in which the university 
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is involved in the development, diffusion and application of new knowl- 
edge and new methods of learning. The university, being a community 
of scholars, is expected o provide academic leadership and to embody 
enlightened public opinion in regrsrd to almost all facets and affairs of 
society. 

The conflicting ard competing ideologies that flourished in this 
century and the social malaise :hat accompanied economic growth and 
social development imposed on the university, by virtue of its commit- 
ment to truth and freedom of inquiry, the role of critic of society. As 
such, the university must engage in a creative interaction with society 
**by exploring the problems of society in the spirit of fr .c, critical exper- 
imentation that characterized its involvement in the natural sciences. In 
fact, such an approach to society*s problem is clearly appropriate to the 
university*s mission of intellectual stewardship'* (Luria, 1970: 79). 

In a period when the freedom to criticize is in danger, the late 
president of the University of the Philippines— Rafael Palma exclaimed, 
**Let the university be ... the ultimate refuge in which the threatened 
liberties of the people will find a sure and stable anchorage**. 

By accepting the role of social critic and discharging it in accor- 
dance with traditional academic virtues, the u'^iversity provides us with 
some reason for optimism not only for an orderly and more meaningful 
evolution of society but also for an environn»en, conducive to a heathly 
life. 

However, higher education today cannot justify its existence by 
pro^'iding only academic learning for mental and spiritual development, 
it has in addition to convey the necessary skills for economic develop- 
ment in order that natural resources might be explored and exploited, 
products stored and distributed, services managed and resources 
conserved for future generations. This brings us to the role of higher 
education in meeting employment needs and to the global issue of the 
relationship between higher education am employment. The problem 
of educated youth, on the one hand, and on the other, the role of 
education in general and higher education in particular in providing 
skills essential for economic and social development, have motivated 
researchers in the fiehi of both economics and education to look for 
ways of achieving a better relationship between higher education and 
employment. Researchers in the Philippines have also joined in this 
effort, as is evident from the following section. 
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1.2 Previous research on relating higher education to 
employment in the Philippines (HELMS 1) 

In 1976, a study on higher education and the labour market in the 
Philippines was conducted jointly by a number of national authorities 
and the HEP. The authorities concerned in the Philippines were the 
Ministry of Education and Culture (including offices in the Ministry 
such as the Educational Development Projects Implementing Task 
Force, the Planning Service, the Bureau of Higher Education and the 
National Educational Tej^ting Center), the National Economic and 
Development Authority (NEDA), the National Manpow- r and Youth 
Council (NMYC), and the Fund for Assistance to Private Education 
(FAPE). The International Institute for Educational Planning (HEP) 
lent its support to this study, whose theme, higher education and 
employment, was within the framework of IIEP*s research programme. 
The objectives of the study were: 

(a) to identify inconsistencies in the development of higher education 
in relation to the development of the economy; 

(b) to identify the implications of these findings for planning of higher 
education in the country, with special reference to employment. 

The (.udy, published in 1981 under the title 'Higher Education and the 
Labour Market in the Philippines' (HELMS I), covered an analysis of 
socio-economic development, including the development of education, 
in general, and h\ghf*T education, in particular. The data collected 
through questionnaire surveys resulted in an analysis of the attitudes 
and expectations of students, graduates and employers. The surveys 
included 9,105 students, 4,376 collegiate degree holders, 279 post secon- 
dary non>collegiate diploma holders and 777 employers. 

The study recognized the role higher education could play in the 
development of the economy and society. In more concrete terms, the 
highly qualified manpower produced by the higher education sector 
could play a significant role in the exploration and exploitation of 
resources with a view to creating employment for both highly educated 
citizenry and the general public. Also included in HELMS I is a histor- 
ical analysis of the development of modern education in the country as 
well as the identification of regional educational disparities— a problem 
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which is related to inequality in the distribution of income which, in 
turn, has some adverse effects on schooling such as high wastage 
through dropout and low academic performance as reflected in test 
results such as the NCEE. SOUTELE, etc. The most significant contri- 
bution of HELMS, however, was an in-depih analysis of perceptions, 
attitudes and expectations of the students, graduates and employees in 
respect of the system of higher education and the world of work. In 
more specific terms, the factors investigated by HELMS I were the 
identification of the variables responsible for private demand for higher 
education by typology of school and the roie of socio-economic charac- 
teristics in generating such demand, the adequacy of (1) career guidance 
facilities in assisting the transition from school to work, (2) of the 
content and method of instruction, and of (3) the recruitment practices 
and methods for employment. Enquiries were made into the flexibility 
of the labour market and the education system in adapting the skills 
learned in schools to the world of work, the degree of mismatch 
between expectations and reality in the education system a > well as the 
world of work, the waiting period experienced before obtaining a job 
for different types of graduates, criteria for and degree of satisfaction of 
graduates with their jobs and, finally, the determinants of graduates' 
earnings and the degree of match or mismatch between the expected 
income of students and the actual income of graduates. The study also 
identified the levels of correspondence between educational and 
manpower planning in th( Philippines and the extent of unemployment 
among university graduates. The following section gives a summary of 
the principal findings of this research. 



1.3 Principal findings of HELMS I 



1.3.1 The economy and the employment problem 

The Philippines is well-endowed with mineral, forestry and fishery 
resources. It has an oil potential of about 10 billion barrels according 
to 1977 estimates. It also has hydro and gothermal sources of energy 
which, when properly exploited, could make the country much less 
dependent on the import of petrol. In the fifties, the country adopted a 
development strategy of industrialization through import substitution. 
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Invesimeni, however, was concentrated on large-scale capital-intensive 
types of industries. But the urban market for consumer goods soon 
reached saturation point and the rural market did not expand, so indus- 
trialization had to be slowed down and the employment situation wors- 
ened. In the sixties, the rural sector was given greater priority: 
modernization techniques were applied to agriculture, rural incomes 
grew and GNP per capita increased at an average rate of S-6 per cent 
during 1960-1965. This trend continued in the seventies. Agricultural 
development has continued to be the priority objective of the country. 
Land reform programmes have been initiated to reduce income dispari- 
ties among the people, since according to a 1975 survey, less than a 
third of the income recipients at the top account for nearly two-thirds 
of total national income. The real gross national product has been 
increasing at an average of more than 6 per cent per year during the 
seventies. Agriculture, forestry and fishing contribute one-third of the 
total net domestic product. The production sector constitutes slightly 
more than a quarter of the net domestic product, and the services sector 
accounts for the rest. Gross domestic capital formation increased at an 
annual rate of 17.3 per cent during the period 1973-1976, a develop- 
ment which illustrates the country's efforts to reverse the role of agri- 
culture and industry in its economic* activities. However, the 
government investment expenditure per capita by region shows marked 
disparities, i.e. Metro Manila registered the biggest per capita regional 
allocation with a total allocation of 1,667 Pesos (?)- per capita in 1976 
as compared with Southern Tagalog Region with the lowest regional 
allocation of only P.43 per capita. 

The country's balance of trade changed from positive to negative 
during the period 1973-1976. The reasons for this change were mainly 
the oil crisis and unfavourable terms of foreign trade. 

The population in the Philippines has been increasing at a rate of 
2.7 per cent per year. The dependency ratio is 87 at the national level. 
Analysis of population migration patterns shows that 59 per cent of 
total migration is urban or suburban bound and the rest rural bound. 
One of the important reasons for migration to cities is availability of 
jobs and services. In spite of the economic growth in the seventies, it is 
recorded that on average only 22 per cent of the children in the age 
group 0-6 years were within normal nutritional standards the remainder 



2 One Peso = 0.12 US$ approxima!el>. 
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suffering from malnutrition of various degrees. 

The unemployment rale in the country was about 5.2 per cent in 
1976 with a total work force of 15.5 million. However, the rate of 
underemployment was of the order of 11 per cent, while the labour 
force has grown ai an approximate annual rate of 4.8 per cent per year 
in the recent seventies. 



1.3.2 The development of elementary and secondary education 

The country records one of the highest literacy rates, comparable even 
with those of developed countries. In 1970, 83.4 per cent of the people 
were literate. Sixty-three per cent of the children in the age group 6-14 
and 30 per cent of youth in the age group 15-20 attended school in 
1970. The situation has further improved since then. 

Enrolment by sex indicated more males than females at elementary 
level. Similar observations were noteo at secondary level except in 
more recent years, i.e. school years 197M972 and 1974-1975 where the 
ratio was almost equal. An interregional comparison of elementary 
school enrolment for the period 1952-1953 to 1974-1975 shows a 
similar incidence for all regions, with Regions 111, IV and VI registering 
the highest enrolments. For the secondary level Regions 1, IV and VI 
registered the highest enrolment. Regions 11, IX and Xll had the lowest 
enrolment at both levels. The survival rates from Grade 1 to Fourth 
Year in both public and private schools showed an increasing trend. 
These were 21.% per cent for school years 1956-1957 to 1965-1966; 
27.93 per cent for school years 1963-1964 to 1970-1971 and 30.74 per 
cent for school years 1966-1967 to 1974-1975. However, the ratio of 
the number of pupils reaching Fourth Year to the number of pupils in 
Grade I was still low. 

There was an observed downward trend in dropout rates all over 
the country from school years 1972-1973 to 1974-1975. From 6.22 per 
cent in school year 1972-1973, the dropout rate declined to 5.93 per 
cent in 1974-1975 in spite of the upward trend in enrolmei.. during the 
same period. A ranking of the three regions with the lowest dropout 
rates shows that Regions 1, 111 and IV consistently had the lowest rates 
during the period. Of the regions with the highest dropout rates. 
Region VI 1 consistently ranked first. 
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A high quality of education in the Philippines is expected lo be 
achieved by regulating and reorienting the flow of students from the 
secondary level to the institutions of higher learning, i.e. through the 
National College Entrance Examination (NCEE). which is used as a 
national criterion for college admission. Since 1973, the NCEE has 
been administered yearly. 



1.3.3 The organizational structure of the higher education system 

At a time of total reorganization of the government machinery, the 
Ministry of Education and Culture reorganized itself so as to achieve a 
higher efficiency and to provide better service to its clientele. The basic 
feature is the organization of regional offices headed by Regional 
Directors with staff and service support. The reorganized system makes 
possible the exercise of initiative, imagination and leadership in curric- 
ulum development and innovations, in addition to giving responsibility 
for administrative nnatters that can be handled at the regional levels. It 
is also expected to bring about faster implementation of educational 
reform programmes. 

The Secretary of the Ministry is assisted in the formulation of 
plans, programmes and projects by the Educational Development 
Projects Implementing Task Force (EDPITAF), four service groups (the 
Administrative Service, the Finance and Management Service, the 
Planning Service and the Information and Publication Service) and 
three Bureaux (Elementary Education, Secondary Education and 
Higher Education). In the implementation of programmes and projects, 
the Secretary is assisted by the five offices and their staff. The adminis- 
trative hierarchy consists of regional directors, division and city superin- 
tendents, and school district supervisors and principals. 

Non-formal education programmes of out-of-school youth have 
been developed to progressively remove barriers between the formal 
and non-formal educational systems. Training centres have been 
created— for semi-skilled workers and even professionals— where they 
may update their knowledge and skills or otherwise gain new insights at 
any time. 

Human resources and training development initiatives are 
expressed in different government policies and activities. The need for 
integrated and co-ordinated human resources development was empha- 
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sized in the ideniification of the government agencies to be responsible 
for the development and training activities of the country. The 
Ministry of Education nnd Culture appointed an Under-Secretary for 
non-formal education to this effect, and also embarked upors various 
educational reforms and programmes in co-operation and collaboration 
with other agencies and organizations. 

Planning theoretically exists even on the regional levels under each 
Planning Unit of the regional office. In addition to participating in 
regional development planning representing the education sector, the 
Planning Unit provides the national office with research results and 
statistical data. It also formulates operational plans and systems and 
procedures necessary for the implementation of programmes and 
projects at the regional level. 

1.3.4 The development of higher education in the private sector 

Private educational institutions consist of three typ**^— stock, non-stock 
and foundations. Stock corporations allow stocki.o''^*^^; to derive 
profits from the operations and to declare dividends. Educational non- 
stock corporations, on the other hand, should reinvest their net profits 
for the improvement of the institutions. 

In 1969, Republic Act 6055 was passed, providing for the voluntary 
conversion of education stock corporations into foundations. 
Tax-exempt educational foundations exist in perpetuity.. If dissolved 
their assets go to the state. Control is exercised by a Board of Trustees 
or its equivalent, the members of which are elected or appointed by the 
stockholders or members, or in some cases as in sectarian institutions, 
by the bishop or superior of the order or congregation. They exercise 
the corporate ownership of the institutions by virtue of the fact that any 
educational institution in the private sector has to be incorporated 
according to law. Four main responsibilities fall to a Board of Trustees: 
general policies, general management, approval of new courses or 
discontinuance of old ones, and ceremonial functions. 

At the outbreak of thp war in 1941, there were 8 universities and 
84 colleges in the private sector of higher education. Twenty-eight 
years later, there were 594 institutions of higher learning in the same 
sector, 36 with university status and the rest colleges. Two hundred and 
ninety-three were educational stock corporations* 254 were non-stock 
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and 47 were foundations. Eight years later, in 1977, the number rose to 
694. 

In 25 years, i.e. 1950-51 to 1975-76, collegiate enrolment grew 
more than fourfold. During the first decade, the annual enrolment 
growth rate was 3.6 per cent but went up to 8.14 per cent in the 
following decade. However, the rate of expansion went down to 1.69 
per cent for the period 1970 to 1976. The share of the private sector 
on total collegiate enrolment declined in school years 1964-70 to 
1975-76. Females outnumbered males; a development which could be 
traced partly to the type of collegiate courses being offered. Half of the 
college students were studying in Metro Manila as of 1972, while the 
other half were thinly distributed over the other regions. A 1975 survey 
showed that 27.3 per cent belonged to the upper class, 70.7 per cent to 
the middle class and 1.9 per cent to the lower class. 

The growth of collegiate enrolment varied according to courses. 
For the seven-year period, school year 1966-67 to school year 1972-73, 
Commerce grew the fastest with 9.3 per cent annual growth while Law 
grew the slowest with 2.6 per cent. Teacher Training courses suffered 
significant decreases averaging 15.9 per cent annually. 

Data on the number of high school graduates and the number of 
first year college students for a ten-year period 1962-63 to 1972-73 
reflect an erratic flow. However, the average flow was estimated to be 
around 83 per cent. 

Rough calculations based on available data from school years 

1962- 63 to achool years 1972-73 reveal that Engineering and Teacher 
Training courses had the lowest survival rates with 29.5 and 36.4 per 
cent respectively while Commerce, Medical Science, Music and Fine 
Arts and Food, Nutrition and Dietetics had the highest survival rates. 
Teacher Training registered the highest dropout rate of 21.2 per cent, 
while Liberal Arts and Sciences, along with Engineering, Law and 
Agriculture, had dropout rates of over 17 per cent annually. 

As of school year 1972-73, there was a total of 19,806 faculty 
members teaching in the private sector representing 89.2 per cent of the 
total. More than one half (55.8 per cent) of them were teaching full 
time. The distribution of teachers is observed to be at variance with the 
distribution of college enrolment. According to highest educational 
attainment, 24.6 per cent have a master's degree or higher, 66.8 per 
cent possess a bachelor's degree and 5.5 per cent have less than a bach- 
elor's degree. The faculty-student rat'o was 1:18 in school year 

1963- 64, 1:26 in school year 1966-67 and 1:22 in school year 1969 70. 
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As a rough indicator of the availability of library resources, the 
ratio in the private sector was about six books for every 100 students in 
school years 1972-73. The ratio varied according to field of study with 
Liberal Arts and Sciences having the highest ratio with 41 books for 
every hundred students and Agriculture having the lowest with less than 
a book for every hundied students. 

As of school year 1973-74, a total of 26,312 classrooms were 
utilized for lectures in college courses although not all of these were 
solely for college use. About 5,637 laboratory rooms were used solely 
by college students. 

Operating cost per student differed by type of institution, by 
course offered and by geographical location of the school. In 1972-73, 
the median cost per student was found to be around P. 375 while the 
average was P. 680 By school type, hospital schools along with semi- 
naries had the highest per student cost with averages of 1,794 and 
P. 1,628 respectively. Teacher training schools and business schools had 
the lowest cost with P.594 and P. 509 respectively. In 1969, prior to the 
increase of student and other fees. Western Visayas had the highest 
operating cost per student (269) and Bicol registered the lowest (87). 

In 1970-71, in a survey conducted by the Bureau of Private 
Schools, the average current operating expenditure per student per year 
was P.302. Of this, 41.4 per cent was for salaries and 14.3 per cent for 
administration. All in all, 78.9 per cent was devoted to recurrent expen- 
diture while the rest was used for :apital expenditure. 

In 1970-71, students paid on the average about P. 240 a semester 
for 4-year college courses. Actual figures varied according to major 
fields of study and the type of school offering the course. In general, 
sectarian schools charged higher students fees than non-sectarian 
schools. They also varied according to region. It is estimated that if 
student fees as from 1972 increased by 15 per cent annually, a college 
student now pays on the average P. 766.24 per year. 

The social rates of return of tour years and five years of college 
were found to be around 8.5 and 8.0 per cent respectively. It was also 
found that only mechanical engineering and chemical engineering give 
rates of return higher than the average; in some other fields, only 
certain institutions yield rates of return higher than the average while 
other fields, inespective of the student's college, give less than 5 per 
cent or, in some cases, even negative returns. 
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Student fees constituted the main source of revenues of private 
higher education institutions. In school year 1972-73, the dependence 
of these schools on student fees reached on the average 92 per cent. By 
type of control, non-sectarian schools appeiir to be more dependent on 
student fees than their sectarian counterparts. According to region, 
private schools in Cagayan Valley and Central Luzon registered the 
highest dependency ratio on student fees at 98 per cent. The lowest was 
recorded in Northern Mindanao with 70 per cent. 

The financial resources of private ccllegiate schools are mainly 
devoted to salary expenditures and operating expenses: 70 per ceni of 
the total in school year 1972-73. Expenses for institutional develop- 
ment or expansion like capital outlay received a meager share of only 7 
per cent of the total. Expenditures however varied according to 
geographical location. The percentage share of salaries was observed to 
be high in regions often regarded as the most educationally depressed 
areas in the country, viz.: Eastern Visayas (69 per cent) and in Cagayan 
Valley (61 per cent). 

Historically, private schools have larger financial allocations for 
recurrent expenditures, though the percentage share seems to be 
decreasing. 

The enrolment explosion experienced during the sixties was a reac- 
tion to liberal educational policies adopted by the government in 
bringing education, particularly elementary education, to the greatest 
number of individuals. Together with other social factors, this poVcy 
raised the educational expectations of individuals across all social 
2roups, thus creating a high demand tor secondary and collegiate educa- 
tion. The task of meeting the demand for secondary education was 
shared equally by the government and the private sector. However, at 
the collegiate level, the demand was largely met by the private sector 
with government participation limited only to state colleges and univer- 
sities. As a response to the market, investors in education opted to 
establish schools which offered the least costly courses such as 
commerce and liberal arts. Large numbers of private schools also grew 
all over the country, particularly in urban centres. 

Past expansion was brought about mainly by deliberate efforts to 
meet social demand for education. Manpower demand was only inci- 
dental. However, because of this approach, a disparity in the supply of 
and the demand for such graduates in the Philippine labour market was 
felt not only in numerical terms but also in the kind and quality of 
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education demanded by the users. In effect, some forms of dysfunc- 
tionality become discernible between the private higher education sector 
on the one hand, and the economy on the other. 

1.3.5 The development of state higher education 

At the time of independence in 1946, there was one state university, 
one agricultural school, eight regional teacher-training institutions apart 
from the Philippine Normal school, one trade school and one business 
school. Since then, the system has expanded into eight universities, 
thirty-four chartered state colleges and forty-eight non- chartered higher 
education institutions. 

State colleges and universities are governed by a charter enacted 
through legislation. It guarantees a large degree of autonomy in terms 
of curricular and academic standards, appointments and compensation 
of faculty and the determination of priorities for the institutions. Due 
to the nature of the charter, these institutions operate independently of 
the Ministry of Education and Culture. However, the Board of 
Regents, the highest policy-malcing body of these institutions, has the 
Minister of Education and Culture as ex-officio chairman. 

Non-chartered institutions operate as an integral part of the 
Ministry of Education and Culture and are at present under the control 
and supervision of the Regional Directors. The autonomy character- 
izing chartered institutions is lacking. These schools usually carry out 
programmes in teacher training, vocational arts and trades and agricul- 
ture. 

The percentage share of public higher education enrolment in total 
higher education enrolment had been increasing from 10.97 per cent in 
school year 1971-72 to 15.57 per cent in 1975-76. By sex, females 
predominate especially at the graduate level. This is, however, 
explained by the fact that in teacher training which accounted for about 
20 per cent of the total enrolment, females outnumbered males by 
about 9 to 1. Geographical distribution shows a concentration of enrol- 
ment in Region IV-A because of the presence of the larger state schools 
in this area which altogether accounted for about two-thirds of total 
public higher education enrolment in 1972-73. 

The development of fields of study in the public higher education 
system has been a result of the intimate link of the system to the plan- 
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ning process which determines and defines manpower for national 
development, and a diminished demand for certain types of educational 
programmes that the private sector is incapable of sustaining since they 
are constrained to develop in that direction. 

As of 1973-1974, the total teaching staff was 5,390 broken down 
into 3,865 for state colleges and universities and 1,525 for non-cnartered 
higher education institutions. The University of the Philippines (UP) 
teaching staff constitutes 36.2 per cent of the total, with 29.4 per cent of 
them possessing doctorate degrees and 25 per cent with masters degrees. 

Except f ^r three state universities and one state college, the avail- 
able funds for capital expenditures for state colleges is only 9 per cent 
of the total operating budget. Most of the physical plant have been 
converted from big high schools and colleges and hence are largely 
unsatisfactory i jx the upgraded academic roles which they have 
assumed. On the average, the majority of the physical plant is more 
than 15 years old. 

In the study conducted by the Presidential Committee to Study 
State Higher Education in 1975, it was found that (a) the University of 
the Philippines incurred the highest cost per student at P.4.000 to 5,700 
depending on the course of study; (b) not a single state school approxi- 
mates that of the University of the Philippines pei capita cost; (c) only 
three schools are able to spend even half of this cost; and i..at (d) the 
remaining state schools* per student cost is less than a quarter that of 
the University of the Philippines. 

Of the total income of chartei-^d institutions, 84 per cent comes 
from national budgetary allocations, 14 per cent from collected tuition 
fees and another 2 per cent from the schools' commercial operations. 
For non-chJ>rtered institutions, income comes from the national alloca- 
tion to th.v MEC^ which was about 2.62 per cent of the total MEC 
budget in 1977. Tuition fees collected revert to the national govern- 
ment for reallocation in the succeeding fiscal year. 

The expansion of the state system of higher education was condi- 
tioned by several factors: 

(a) the need to ensure access for some sub-groups of the population 
vho cannot afford private education; 



^ MEC: Ministry of Education and Culture. 
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(b) the needs for types of manpower deemed vital for national devel- 
opment; 

(c) its new-found role of providing academic expertise and community 
leadership through various extension programmes in its environs; 

(d) partisan policies which regard the establishment of such institutions 
in their constituency a monument to political achievement, and 

(e) pressures from the institutions to elevate their institutional status 
which in operational terms meant a corresponding increase in 
faculty status and compensation and expanded operations with 
corresponding increase in budgetary support. However, steps were 
being taken in regard to these problems of declini ig academic stan- 
dards and available resources. 



1.3.6 Findings of students, graduates and employers 

Six regions out of 13 accommodated 75 per cent of the student popula- 
tion in the institutions of higher education in the Philippines. Metro 
Manila, i.e. National Capital Region (NCR) enrolled some two-thirds of 
the students surveyed more or less representing the national situation. 

There were more female students than male students in the 
Philippines* higher education system. Almost half of the students (45 
per cent) spoke Tagalog as their dialect. Approximately one out of 
every three students were taking commerce and business administration 
as their field of study; the next popular field engineering and tech- 
nology with 17.8 per cent of the student population, followed by medi- 
cine which was the choice of 13.8 per cent of the students. It was also 
observed that there was a high rate of migration in the pursuit of higher 
education. All the other seven regions sent some of their secondary 
school leavers to the above-mentioned six regions for higher education. 

Screening for higher education starts after a student leaves primary 
school. Very few of the students who attended barrio high schools and 
science or vocational high schools (10 per cent) went on to higher 
education. Ninety per cent of university students came from general 
secondary schools. 
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Metro Manila (NCR) had the largest proportion of student enrol- 
ment (34 per cent) followed by Ilocos region (Region I, 13.5 per cent) 
and Southern Tagalog (Region IV, 12.4 per cent). 

For one out of five students, the father *s occupation was agricul- 
ture; for 14 per cent of the students, it was professional or technical 
work. Administrative, executive or managerial occupations, production 
and transport and sales occupations accounted for roughly 12 per cent 
each. Thus, with respect to fathers*s employment, agriculture and 
community services represented nearly half the student population, and 
trade more than one-tenth. From the viewpoint of parents' income, 
more than 60 per cent of students came from families with incomes of 
P.2,000 or less per month, the average monthly family income being 
P.1,945.98 per month which was nearly seven times the monthly nation- 
wide per capita income. This shows that only those families which were 
above-average in terms of income sent their children on to higher 
education. 

It was observed that the higher the test score in the NCEE, the 
greater was the probability of succeeding in college. The initial analysis 
of correlation between general scholastic aptitude measured in the 
NCEE and the grade point average measured in college during the first 
semester did not always show a positive correlation due, it was believed, 
to variations in the grading system at different institutions, adjustment 
problems of students in the first semester and the problem of the meas- 
urement of the validity of the test. Several improvements were being 
made in the college entrance tests. 

About 98 per cent of secondary school graduates aspired to higher 
education and took the NCEE. In 1975, 47 per cent of the applicants 
were males. Average scholastic aptitude was about the same for both 
male and female students. There were marginal differences in the mean 
scores, with the younger age-groups performing better. Performance 
was better for students coming from higher socio-economic back- 
grounds (slightly over one-third of the applicants had a monthly family 
incomr of less than P.250). Also the higher the educational level of 
parents, the better was the performance of the students. Performance 
was additionally related to the prestige value of the field of specializa- 
tion they intended to pursue. For example, students aspiring to enter 
engineering fields scored in the 70 and above percentile brackets; those 
who aspired to agriculture and fishery activities obtained 50 and belo\^ 
Parental influence on the choice of a student's field of study was less in 
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the case of those who performed better in the NCEE: at the very high 
percentile ranks students indicated that they could not depend on their 

Good employment opportunities were the most important reason 
for secondary school leavers pursuing higher education, according to the 
graduates surveys. Next in order of importance was the possibility of a 
wide choice of future careers. Factors like social prestige, family influ- 
ence, foliov/ipg the peer group did not have any significant influence on 
a school leaver*s decision to pursue higher education. Once they had 
decided to pursue higher education and had been admitted to an institu- 
tion; one out of three students were not able to pursue the course 
chosen because of lack of financing or because parents wanted them to 
do something else. 

In the Philippines, career guidance facilities were very limited for 
school leavers in the past, although the situation was improving. 
Organized placement facilities for graduates were also rare. 

The most frequently used method of recruitment was personal 
contacts. What was more interesting ^A/as that the employers found this 
the most effective method of recruitment as well. The most serioMS 
difficulty in recruiting graduates, as perce ved by tue employers, was the 
lack of properly qualified persons to meet the needs of the job although 
it was mentioned by the graduates that their training met the needs of 
the job. This *vas evidence of a mismatch between the perceptions of 
the graduates and the employers with regard to the needs of the job. 
In-service training was provided by two out of three employing units 
surveyed, and almost half of the firms provided pre-employment 
training. Although personal contacts playsd the most important role in 
the method of recruitment of graduates, *work experience* and 
•academic performance' were considered to be the most important 
criteria for selecting a graduate for a job. 

After graduates had completed their studies, the employment 
market was more flexible for some fields of studies than for others. 
Commerce and business administration graduates could obtain a job in 
any of the standard occupational classes (as defined by ILO and adopted 
by the country). Substantial numbers of teacher education graduates 
also moved to occupations other than teaching. Some engineering grad- 
uates took up administrative and managerial positions which would 
normally be occupied by commerce graduates. Graduates of liberal 
arts, social science and humanities, however, faced a less flexible 
employment maiket. Or. .jates of the University of Philippines 
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showed ihe disiinci characteristic of being able to fit into the top two 
major occupations, namely: professional and technical, and administra- 
tive and managerial positions. Graduates of Protestant sectarian 
colleges and state arts and trade schools ranked next in occupying the 
highest positions in the employment market. The state higher educa- 
tion system supplied relatively larger numbers of graduates to high level 
positions than the private higher education system. The average waiting 
period for a graduate to obtain a job after finishing his course of studies 
was about six months. Nearly 80 per cent of employed graduates got 
their jobs within a year after finishing their courses. Only 4 per cent 
waited for more than two years. Graduates of the University of the 
Philippines (UP) waited the shortest period of time, whereas those of 
the proprietary and other private schools waited the longest. It was 
observed that lack of job opportunities was the major factor for the 
delay in getting jobs for the graduates of teacher training institutions, 
agricultural colleges and arts and trade schools. 

Almost all of the graduates surveyed found their training content 
and method both relevant and necessary for their jobs. According to 
them, formal education could not be replaced by non-formal education, 
but could be supplemented for better performance on the job. Work 
related experiences integrated with the formal education system 
appeared to be the most preferred structure of education. 

According to the employed graduates, the most important factor in 
making a job satisfactory was the proper use of their skills. Income 
ranked sixth on an eight-point scale. Poor career prospects are cited 
most frequently as the reason for job dissatisfaction. Low salary was 
cited as a reason for discontent with the job by only eight per cent of 
the graduates. Agriculture, sales and armed forces workers were the 
leaot satisfied, perhaps because of the lack of required skills imparted by 
the system of higher education. 

With respect to the salaries of graduates, those of the UP system 
on average earned the highest salaries, while those of agricultural 
colleges earned the least. Graduates working in thv financing, insurance 
and real estate organizations earned the highest salaries and those 
working in agriculture, fisheries and forestry the Jeast. In determining a 
graduate's starting salary, employers considered his work experience and 
field of specialization as the most decisive factors. 

Socio-economic status variables of graduates, type of firms and 
regions from which students came did not have any influence on their 
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earnings differentials, whereas occupational classification, industrial 
classification, type of university and educational attainments of gradu- 
ates had exerted an influence. 

With respect to mobility on the job, there were fewer instances of 
upward mobility within the same professional scale than within the 
same occupation. However, the lower the level of occupation, the 
higher was the average growth in income among the graduates. 



1.3.7 Educational planning and manpower planning in the 
Philippines 

In the Philippines, manpower plans in the past have not been properly 
matched with educational plans. The problem is lack of reliable statis- 
tics and forecasts of supply from the institutions of education coupled 
with the absence of necessary data about the labour market. 

According to estimates of supply of college graduates during the 
period 1978-82, prepared by the National Manpower and Youth 
Council, more than 50 per cent of the graduates would earn a degree in 
commerce and business administration, 10 per cent in engineering and 
technology, 12 per cent in arts and sciences, 5 pfer cent each in agricul- 
ture and medical sciences, 4 per cent in teacher training, and the 
remainder in chemistry, nutritional studies, law, music and fine arts, 
natural sciences and other post-graduate studies. It was estimated that 
this output would result in the unemployment of about 70,000 college 
graduates in 1978 and about 95,000 in 1982, if the economy continued 
to grow at the same rate as in the past and recruitment criteria of the 
employers remained unchanged. The situation was bound to result in 
educational inflation in the labour market, which would mean under- 
utilization of the training offered to students. Most of this unemploy- 
ment and underemployment was likely to occur in the field of 
commerce and business administration. It is unfortunate that estimates 
of needs for skills in the economy are not based upon fields of studies 
which would enable us to discover the extent of foreseeable unemploy- 
ment in other fields and the flow from higher education to jobs. 

Such was the situation in the Philippines in respect of the relation- 
ship between higher education and employment as of the middle seven- 
ties. Since the study was published the economy of the country and the 
employment situation have undergone changes, as can be seen from the 
following section. 
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1.4 Post-HELMS I situation in the Philippines 



1.4.1 The economy. 1977-1980 

From 1977 to 1980, the real growth of the econom\ was more or less 
on a par with past growth, averaging 6.02 per cent over the four-yea*- 
period i.e. a little below the real growth of 7.3 per cent in 1976. During 
this ihree-year period, the highest rate occurred in 1979 at 6.9 per cent 
and the lowest in 1980 at 5.1 per cent. (For details see Tabic 1.1 

The inflation rate was considered reasonable until 1978. In 1979, it 
suddenly jumped to 16.5 per cent and higher still to 17.6 per cent in 
1980. 

The impressive growth of the economy has been closely related to 
substantia! growth in employment. In 1976 employment grew by only 
2.8 per cent but climbed to 5.1 per cent in 1977. 6.4 per cent in 1978. 
5.5 per cent in 1979 but went down again to 1.8 per cent in 1980. 

The Balance of Payments has deteriorated. The deficit in 1979 was 
US$54 million, but jumped to US$570 million in 1980 and then fell in 
1981 to US$381 million. The sudden rise in the deficit was due mainly 
to a shortfall in exports caused by low prices of sugar, coconut, copper 
and other traditional export products of the Philippines. On the other 
hand, the prices of imports, especially* oil, were up. 

Dollar proceeds from tourism and remittances of overseas workers 
have substantially alleviated the balance of payments problem. There 
were 730,123 tourists in 1977 and 1,008,159 in 1980. In addition over- 
seas workers increased from 19,221 in 1976 to 36,676 in 1977, 50.961 in 
1978, 92,519 in 1979 and 157,394 in 1980. The accumulated number of 
overseas workers was 600,000, remitting over US$1 billion. 



1.4.2 Domestic and overseas employment 

Domestic employment has not shown any dramatic improvement. 
Between 1975 to 1980 the average yearly increase in the labour force 
was approximately 3.6 per cent. Open unemployment was 4 per cent 
and underemployment 10.3 per cent. Fortunately, the growth of both 
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sea-based and land-based overseas employment prevented the labour 
problem from becoming really serious. 

Land-based overseas workers went up to 210,936 in 1981 and 
250,115 in 1982. Filipino seamen abroad grew from 37,280 in 1978 to 
57,196 in 1980 and 64,169 in 1982. 

Vhe destinations of overseas workers are Asia, Europe, the Middle 
East and America. The biggest number of overseas workers was in the 
Middle East whose share dramatically increased from 40.65 per cent in 
197C to 70.13 per cent in 1977 (with 25,721 workers) and an all-time 
high of 87.03 per c 183,580 workers) in 1981. 

Asia had a signaicant share of Filipino overseas workers with 
20,322 in 1981 compared to only 2,101 going to America, 41,126 to 
Europe. In Asia the destinations are the high-growth countries like 
Brunei, Singapore and Hong Kong. 

Professional, technical and relate<* workers have ..ignificantly 
increased in number from only 4,707 in 1977 to 11,335 in 1978, 17,964 
in 1979, 24,361 in 1980 and 26,680 in 1981, and the share of this type 
of worker in the total overseas workers has been steady at over 12 per 
cent. 

The biggest bulk of overseas workers are production workers, 
transport, and equipment operators. In 1977 there were 26,086 recruits. 
This went up to 101,436 in 1980 and 144,970 in 1981. The share of this 
group of workers to total overseas workers has been on the average of 
64.75 per cent. 

Against this backdrop of the economy and the employment situ- 
ation, HELMS II was launched. 

L5 Launching of HELMS II: The objectives of the 
research 

The HELMS I study covered a large number of issues but could not go 
*in-depth* into certain aspects of analysis. Although some of the ideas 
of the study found their way into the national plan and the formulation 
of reforms in higher education, it was felt necessary that in-dcpth 
consideration should be given to the transition of college students to the 
world of work. Thus, it was thought there was a need to conduct a 
HELMS II study to follow-up the student respondents of HELMS I to 
determine, inter alia, who among the students drop out and why; who 
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delay completing their education and why; after graduation, who gets a 
job and how; what problems the graduates encountered in the process 
of obtaining employment and what factors contribute to greater 
employability; what differences are experienced in the transition process 
from academe to the world of work from those experienced by the 
graduates before 1975 as reported in HELMS I; how flexible curricular 
programmes are in relation to job availabilities; how the labour market 
behaves and what forces influence labour market behaviour; which 
graduates remain unemployed and why and what are the explanatory 
variables of unemployment. 

Answers to such questions required the selection of a given cohort 
of students and a longitudinal study over time, and thus the students 
surveyed in HELMS I were chosen as the cohort to be followed up over 
time to find the answers. Although the responses to such questions are 
expected to change over time for different cohorts of students, a choice 
of a given cohort provides controls for many external factors particular 
to the student group under consideration^such factors include indi- 
vidual characteristics, family characteristics, community characteristics, 
home region, early educational and occupational contacts, etc. 
Different cohorts could >v/e different characteristics, and tracing the 
same cohort helps to avoid 5jch differences or at least to reduce them 
considerably. In addition, a ioii^^.tudinal study reveals the changes that 
occur in the same group of individuals over time that might be caused 
by changes in the economy, in politics and in the socio-economic char- 
acteristics of a country. But when attempting to draw some conclusions 
for policy in respect to different academic programmes, the representa- 
tiveness of the population becomes important. Therefore we had to add 
to the student group, three years afterwards, an additional sample of 
graduates belonging to the same cohort. This sample of additional 
respondents belonging to the graduating class of the HELMS I student 
respondents was selected at random from the school registers. The 
details of the methodology used are given in the next Chapter. 
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Table I J . Selected economic indicators 



Year 


Real Growth 
in Gross 
National 
Product 


Growth in 
Cc.iisumcr 
Price 
Index 


Growth 
Rate of 
l:,mployment 


1976 


7.3 


9.2 


2.8 


1977 


6.4 


9.9 


5.1 


1978 


5.7 


7.9 


6.4 


1979 


6.9 


16.5 


5.5 


1980 


5.1 


17.6 


1.8 


1981 


3.4 


12.4 


6.9 


1982 


22.8 


10.2 


3.0 


1983 


-1.3 


26.1 




1984 


-5.3 


50.3 





SOURCE: National Economic and Development Authority 
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2. The methodological framework of the 
study 



2 A The framework and concepts 

The set of questions mentioned in the last chapter (Section 1.5) concern 
the global relationship between higher education and the world of work. 
This education and work linkage was investigated in the HELMS I 
survey where both students and graduates expressed the opinion that 
the desire to pursue higher education is heavily influenced by the 
employment opportunities higher education could open up. Thus, the 
continuation of studies is, to some extent, oriented towards obtaining 
employment. In this context, those who drop out are not necessarily 
those who have not been able to use their education to improve their 
life. On the contrary, it is possible that the level of education already 
attained allowed them to find gainful employment or it could be that it 
was just a personal preference to forego studying in favour of employ- 
ment. 

In this study, an analysis of some causal and non-causal variables 
has been made in order to suggest a meaningful explanation of the 
courses of action taken by the student respondents in HE^MS I, i.e. 
either (1) completion of studies and obtaining employment: (2) comple- 
tion of studies and still in search of gainful employment; (3) discontinu- 
ation of studies and taking up employment or discontinuation of studies 
without finding work and (4) prolongation of studies. Explanatory vari- 
ables of the above-mentioned phenomena could be found in personal 
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characierisiic^ (age, sex, marital status), family background (parents' 
education, en ployment and income), community characteristics (home 
region, ethnicity, etc.), early educational history (performance in school 
examination), and the current educational and employment context. 
The perceptions, expectations and attitudes of the individual are also 
dependent on the above-mentioned factors. Analysis of this dependence 
could contribute to an explanation of the relationship between educa- 
tion and present social status. (For graphical presentation, see Figures I 
to IVI, 
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Figure 1. Phenomenon of drop-out 




Figure 11. Phenomenon of prolongation of studies. 




imitmen. 



(iv) Marriage 

'V) Siudv mterrupdon 
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Figure III. Phenomenon of unemployment. 
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E)evelopment of a hypothesis involving causal ordering where 
possible and measurable would be useful in guiding the analysis 
strategy. Often such hypotheses can be made if the meaning of an item 
is carefully analyzed within a chronological context. For example, let us 
suppose that the objective is to match the occupation that an individual 
desired during one's student life with actual occupation he has. One's 
perception about the future was dependent on the situation prevailing 
at the time concerning oneself, the labour market situation, correspon- 
dence of education and employment, etc. Ac'ual occupation is depen- 
dent on the present labour market situation and the characteristics a 
person possesses at the present time. If a causal relationship is to be 
hypothesized between them, it must be in the direction from occupation 
desired during college education to the occupation held at present and 
not in the other direction. 

Another conceptual aspect is the recognition of the fact that 
schooling operates sensitive social screening mechanisms causing some 
students to drop out, others to continue education, some to try to leave 
the school system, but remain unemployed while a good number of the 
others get a job. In the last category, schooling also oriented diffeunt 
groups of students to different types of jobs. In our sample, all the 
students started with a college education. The post school situation can 
be divided into the following categories: 

(a) Those who dropped out of the school system before completing a 
degree; 

(b) Those who are still in the school system because of their delay in 
completing the course; 

(c) Those who have successfully completed college education but are 
waiting for a job; and 

(d) Those who have obtained a job after completing college education. 

Among the last category, different types of jobs distinguish 
different groups of students. 

The first two types relate to the working of the school system 
which sorts out students and screens them. The next two types are 
related to the working of the labour market system, recruitment and 
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selection criteria, job availability, education-work relevance etc. In the 
present study we are analyzing these different types of inequalities as a 
global phenomenon. 

2.2 The issue of dropout 

Students of different socio-economic backgrounds have differ nt possi- 
bilities of survivinp. in the system. Although social status is ab^umed to 
be the major factor involved, there is little empirical evidence to justify 
this assumption. It is also believed that not only social status, but atti- 
tudes, perceptions and expectations influence this phenomenon. The 
flow of this influence is demonstrated in Figure I of this chapter. 

2.3 The issue of prolonged studies 

In the Philippine situation, prolongation of studies may be due to a 
number of reasons, i.e. (1) poor academic preparation jeading to repeti- 
tion 01 the same course; (2) the prolongation of studies due to a need to 
reduce the load for a given time period so as tc obtain good results; (3) 
the required subjects are not offered in the particular semester; (4) 
changing from one subject specialization to another, and (5) in the case 
of the working strdent population, and a phenomenon that is quite 
common, the regular course load is too heavy to complete the study in 
a given time. For example, in the prestigious Unive^-sity of the 
Philippines prolongation of studies is not uncommcn ind the forces at 
play may be one oi a combination of the above-mentioned factors. The 
phenomenon of prolongation is described in Figure 

2.4 The issue of employment vis*a-vis unemployment of 
graduates 

Democratic access to higher education Tiakes the Philippines among the 
few countries of the world with a btgii proportion of enrolment in 
higher education in relation to th*^ national population. The policy of 
democratic access has brought abctit a group or students in higher 
education wh.;h is heterogeneous not only in terms of socio-economic 
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characteristics, especially the capability to finance collegiate education, 
but also of pre^collegiate academic preparation. Likewise, the educa- 
tional institutions that cater to the college-bound students are of diverse 
kinds. These institutions offer education commensurate to the paying 
capacity of the students, as is the case of private higher education which 
is almost totally dependent on tuition fees. For the state colleges and 
universities, education offered is commensurate to the yearly appropria- 
tion from the national government. This unevenness in access to finan- 
cial resources is reflected in the inadequacy of physical facilities, 
libraries, laboratories etc., as well as the quality of faculty in terms of 
credentials, experience and teaching competencies. 

In the light of the heterogeneity of students and the diversity of 
educational institutions in higher education, it is to be expected that 
students who successfully graduate have different levels of skills and 
capabilities which are a critical factor in obtain'ug employment. 
Employability, therefore, varies with the diversity of the graduates. 
This to some extent, is a reason for unemployment of graduates. 

Another dimension that explains unemployment is the lack of 
demand and the excess of supply for some types of graduates. This is 
the so-called mismatch phenomenon which is possibly due to the inade- 
quacy of linkage between the education sector, on th^ one hand, and 
business and industry, on the other. 

As revealed in the HELMS 1 survey, the operation of the labour 
market is far Trom ideal. Job availabilities are not widely disseminated 
except for those that are advertised in the newspaper. Even these are 
not accef.:>ibte to the greater number of people because of limited news- 
paper circulation and readership. Moreover, the nature of Philippine 
society is such that individual contacts facilitate the dissemination of job 
information and recruitment. In HELMS I, both the employer and the 
employed graduates found that employment initiated through former 
teachers, friends and relatives is an effective method of recruitment. 
This kind of recruitment is biased in favour of those with connections 
in strategically-placed positions in the government, business and 
industry. Often, the jcb-seekers are of higher socio-economic status 
belonging to privileged groups of society. This recruitment system is 
quite disturbing, for this may contribute to widening the gap between 
the -ich and uie poor. As recommended in the HELMS I Report, there 
is a need to have a nationwide employment information, dissemination 
and recruitment system. 
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Unemployment may also be voluntary in nature. This is the case 
where in-depth analysis .)f what graduates are doing to secure a job 
becomes necessary. The phenomena of unemployment and employ- 
ment are indicated in Figures 111 and IV. 

The present HELMS II study investigates the various factors that 
explain or are related to employment status. These factors may be 
socio-economic variables or educational characteristics. Besides the 
identification of such variables, it was also deemed desirable to deter- 
mine through discriminant analysis the relative weights of the variables 
identified. This provides the basis for formulating recommendations for 
policy on reducing dropouts, minimizing prolongation of studies where 
necessary, providing an equitable system for employment and, firxally, 
avoiding unemployment. 

2.5 The methodology of the study 

It is hypothesized that the type of college education pursued by a 
student is dependent on his or her age; sex; civil status; number of chil- 
dren; spouse's education, occupation and income; parents' education, 
occupation and income, the student's own educational background by 
level and type, his score in the National College Entrance Examination. 
(See Questions 4-1 1 in the questionnaire in the Appendix for the details 
of the item). Attitudes and expectations about college education also 
influence the choice of training. (See Question 14). The degree of 
dependence of each of ihese factors can be analyzed by simple cross 
tabulations and multivariate analysis, such as discriminant analysis. The 
reasons for choosing a particular type of college education, which 
include attitudes and expectitions, also call for the same type of analysis 
as they are also thought to be dependent on individual, family, commu- 
nity and parental background, as described above. Such an analysis is 
also applicable to dropouts of the system; in this case, the emphasis is 
on the reasons for dropping out. The explanatory variables, in addition 
to those already mentioned are performance in college and assessment 
of college education (Questions 15 and 16). Among the reasons identi- 
fied in order to understand their importance in the phenomenon of 
dropout are finance, work-commitment, health, marriage, physical envi- 
ronment of school, and lack of interest (Question 13). An open item 
was added to identify any other reasons. These reasons are analyzed 
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together with other socio-economic and educational variables gathered 
for the survey. A combination of the two types of analyses is expected 
to provide the reasons for dropout. 

The phenomena of prolongation of studies and unemployment 
were also analyzed in the same way as above. A set o^" reasons was 
predetermined and their relative importance identified. For the former 
these were: work-commitment, academic, financial, marital status, inter- 
ruption of studies for other reasons. An open item was also added to 
provide a check on completeness of the answer (Question 12). For the 
latter (Questions 44-48), identifiable reasons behnged to four groups: 
(1) type of college education (status of college, type of training 
including work experience), (2) general unemployment situation in the 
region, (3) social status of the individual namely, lack of connections, 
family situation and (4) attitudinal, namely, lack of interest in looking 
for a job or low salary offered. There is evidence that not all unem- 
ployment is due to lack of job opportunities. Graduates may refuse a 
job offer for sever other reasons, not only economic but also educa- 
tional and family related (Questions 47-48). Sometimes unemployment 
is due merely to personal preference. Since a lot of investment is put 
into educating an individual, steps should be taken to enhance the 
employabitity of graduates. A person's contribution to society is gener- 
ally measured in terms of his being engaged in some productive and 
constructive undertakings, an exception being the case of educated 
housewives who are not employed but contribute substantially to the 
welfare of the family and the betterment of society. 

Analysis of the phenomenon of employment requires a deeper 
perception of the employment process such as recruitment practice 
(Question 34), the waiting period before getting the first job (Questions 
32-33), relevance cf the training to obtaining the job and performing 
the relevant tasks (Questions 37, 38-40), and the relationship between 
training and the specialization closest to the type of tasks performed 
(Question 33). This shows the flexibility of the labour market input of 
certain kinds of jobs, e.g. top administrators, posts needing a lot of 
versatility etc., and the flexibility of certain fields of studies e.g. liberal 
arts, business and management studies, social sciences; types of speciali- 
zation which offer a general background to provide the basis to grasp 
new skills more quickly as the situation calls for them. This also 
provides evidence of the phenomenon of 'mismatch* where a graduate 
is bound to accept a job even if it does not correspond with hi^ qualifi- 
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cations at a sacrifice on his part and the employer for lack of suitable 
graduates is obliged to appoint someone and has to provide special 
orientation programmes on-the-job. This type of 'mismatch' can be 
analyzed only by an assessment of the relevance of training as perceived 
by the graduates and the employers. That is, the difference between 
specialization received in college and the specialization needed on-the* 
job, or closest to the job performed, has to be further analyzed in rela- 
tion to the perceived relevance of the training and the degree of 
satisfaction of graduates and employees (Questions 37-43). One short- 
coming of the present study is that we have not included the employers 
in the HELMS 11 survey, though we have that information from 
HELMS 1, and presumably the data have not changed much between 
1978 and 1981. The degree of satisfaction enjoyed by graduates from a 
job does not always depend on monetary benefits. Jobs are often satis- 
factory if they provide opportunities for further development through 
opportunities for further schooling or to attain desired objectives, if 
they provide security in life, allow for leisure and time for the family, 
or simply have a good working environment. These factors are 
analyzed for their importance as perceived by the graduates (Question 
43). 

Finally, the employment process is supposed to offer upward social 
mobility through increased earnings. Empirical evidence of personal 
income distribution shows that education has an influence on earnings.^ 
In the case of the Philippines, it is important to know to what extent 
eduction could contribute through employment benefits in the democ- 
ratization of the citizenry, given the socio-political structure. An earn- 
ings function, with variables related to the socio-economic status of 
graduates and their educational background, has been developed in this 
study. 



5 For example. G.S. Sahota/Theories of personal income distribution: A 
survc\\ Jotirnal of Uconomtc Literature Vol. XVI. March 1970. pp. 1-55. 
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2.6 The data needs 

It is clear from the above analysis strategy tnat the data needed can best 
be collected through questionnaire surveys, as was boine out by the 
experience of HELMS I and other HEP studies. The questionnaire used 
is given in the Appendix. The rationale for each question and the ques- 
tions themselves, stem from the analysis strategy. Reference to HELMS 
I is made wherev er comparison with HELMS I data is necessary. In 
preparing the questionnaire, sufficient care was taken to check for 
validity and consistency by pre-testing. 

21 The sampling process 

The samples in this study were taken from the HELMS I files of 9,105 
student respondents. These student respondents were classified across 
degree programmes i.e. agriculture, business administration, medicine, 
social sciences, etc. and by typology of schools, i.e. state colleges and 
universities and, for private schools, classification was based on whether 
the schools are Catholic, Protestant or a foundation. A matrix was 
constructed based on the curricular programme classification and the 
typology of educational institutions and a sample was fitted into each 
cell using the following sampling scheme: 



Sampling fraciion-HELMS I Students 



per cent 




10 


1 000 and over 


20 


101-999 


30 


76-99 


40 


51-75 


50 


31-50 


75 


16-30 


100 


1-15 



After constructing the sample matrix table, it was noted that there 
v'ere empty cell^, i.e. cells in the matrix without an\ sample across 
academic programme and college typology. To remed> the situation, a 
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sample was taken from the graduates in academic programmes and 
college typology similar to the HELMS 1 respondents. A total sample 
of 2,598 was obtained as follows: 







Response 




Sample 


Rate 


State Education Sector 






1.1 University of the 






Philippines 


650 


51.69 per cent 


1.2 Other State Colleges 






and Universities 


290 


44.14 per cent 


Private Education 




2.1 Protestant 


152 


43.42 per cent 


2.2 Catholic 


480 


43.12 per cent 


2.3 Proprietary 


901 


56.60 per cent 


2.4 Foundation 


125 


35.2 per cent 


Total 


2 598 


49.42 per cent 



Of the total 2,598 in the sample 1,284 sent valid responses giving a 
response rate of 49.42 per cent. The profile of the respondents is 
shown in Table 2.1 

A comparison of the distribution of respondents between the 
HELMS I and II is also shown in Table 2.1. One may notice that in 
HELMS II, there is, percentage wise, a higher up representation from 
4.18 per cent in HELMS 1 to 26.2 per cent in HELMS II. The main 
reason was to take the University of the Philippines (being the main 
university) graduates as the reference point for all graduates and 
University of the Philippines graduates were therefore selected from all 
curricular prjgrammes. The response rate of the University of the 
Philippine^ was 51.69 per cent which is higher than the overall response 
ra»e cf 49.4? per cent. 
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2.8 Editing and coding operations 

The editing and coding operations were undertaken b\ a highly-trained 
team. The editing guidelines and coding schemes were adapted from 
HELMS I. with some revisions to suit th^ new set of questions. 

These operations were not without their own set of problems: (1) 
some items were left unanswered; (2) there were inconsistencies in the 
answers; (3) some respondents failed to follow instructions in the 
accomplishment of the survey sheet; (4) data on income was inaccurate; 
(5) irrelevant entries were made; and (6) some items confused the 
respondents e.g. occupational and industrial classification. 

These constraints, 'however, were remedied by follow-up calls to 
the respondents or by looking at the other items in the questionnaire 
for verification. 



2.9 EDP operations 

The data processing f:n* the Tracer Study was done by the technical staff 
using an ECLIPSE 150 machine which is a ';ey-to-disk-tape system. 
Data from the questionnaire were first encoded, then run through a 
validation programme to verify the data. The creation of the masterfile 
followed along with the production of marginals using a packaged 
programme called the Statistical Package for Social Sciences (SPSS). 
The statistical tables required for th'" study were patterned on the 
HELMS 1 -Report. 

2.10 Presentation of the results 

The results of the analysis are reported in the following five Chapters: 
Chapter 3 presents the phenomenon of transition of students from 
college to the world of work and ceals with those individuals who 
obtained employment. Chapter 4 deals with the same individuals in an 
analysis of the role college education played in career promotion. The 
problem of those graduates who did not find employment is dealt with 
in Chapter 5. Those who dropped out of the system and those who are 
still continuing their studies are the subject of analysis in Chapter 6. 
Chapter 7 deals with the phenomenon of matching the expectations of 
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individuals with the realities of their working life. The principal find- 
ings of the follow-up survey are reported in Chapter 8 while Chapter 9 
gives the latest economic and employment situation of the Philippines 
to allow the findings to be placed in their proper context. The 
concluding Chapter put forward the policy implications for higher 
education and employment. 
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Table 2.1: Profile of respondents 

Male Female Total HELMS II 



Type of College 














HELMS I 


a" 




N 


% 


N 




N 




% 


1 

ft 


1. Public Eduf:ation Sector 
















1.1 U.P. 


161 


30.6 


175 


23 1 


336 


26,2 


4.18 


p III 


1.2 Other State Colleges 
and Uoiversities 


35 


6.6 


86 


114 


121 


94 


8.67 


fi^ 
<^ 
> 


2 Private Education Sector 
2 1 Catholic 


7o 


14.8 


129 


170 


207 


16.1 


27 40 


r oppo 


2.2 Prostfnt 


28 


5.3 


38 


5.0 


66 


5.1 


3.37 




2 3 Proprietary 


20O 


38,0 


310 


41.0 


510 


39.7 


55,03 


1 


2 4 Foundation 


25 


4.7 


19 


2.5 


44 


3.4 


1.34 




3 Total 


527 


41 0 


757 


59 0 


1284 


99 9 


100 


1 

*^ 
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3- Transition from college to the world 
of work 



In-depth studies on employed graduates were conducted in HELMS I to 
analyze the adjustment and flexibility of the labour ma;Ket Some of 
the graduates surveyed were of pre-war vintage, while others were from 
the 1975-1976 batch. HELMS I, therefore, covered a longer span of 
time than HELMS II, which restricted itself to the period from schoo- 
lyear 1978-1979 to the time of the survey in 1980-1981. This recent 
evaluation of the labour market is significant, because it provides a basis 
for assessing market behaviour between HELMS I in 1978 and HELMS 
II in 1981 and for formulating guidelines for new graduates who are 
entering the labour market. It can provide feedback to the education 
sector and, at the same time facilitate the transition of graduates from 
the academic community to the real world of work. It can heighten the 
contribution of education to the productive sector by making the tran- 
sition smoother, more efficient and within a shorter time span. 

3.1 Characieristics of employed graduates 



3.1.1 Age, sex and civil status of employed grad ^tes 

The biggest number of the employed graduates in the sample belong to 
the age bracket 20-23 (48.5 per cent) followed by 42.6 per cent in the 
age c'racket 24-27. (For details, see Table 3,1), The mean age of 24.15 
is lower than the mean a^e of graduates in HELMS I of 32.6. Since 
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most of the employed graduates are in the age bracket 20-23. this mdi- 
v^ates that the majority of employed graduates finished their .ourses on 
time. 

The employed graduates are preoorninantly single (84.3 per cent) 
and female (59 per cent). (For details, see Tables 3.2 and 3.3}. 

The dominance of females in employment, as well as among drop- 
outs, was highly pronounced even in HELMS 1. In the first study, only 
50.10 per cent were female compared to 59 per cent in HELMS 11. 
These statistics do not prove that females have better chances for 
employment. The preponderance of females among employed gradu- 
ates is due to the sample used in jrvey which comprised 59 per 
cent females, thus reflecting their cminance in higher education in 
the Philippines. 



3.1.2 The mariied employed graduates 

Of the employed graduates, 15.6 per cent were married, much lower 
than the percentage of married graduates among college dropouts (35.7 
per cent). The educational attainments of the spo. ses were mainly in 
the fields of engineering and technology (23.0 rcr cent), business 
administration (22 per cent), and the medical scic: ces (14.0 per cent). 

Professional, technical and related workers (39.2 per cent) ranked 
high as an occupation among the spouses of employed graduates, much 
higher than among the spouses of college dropouts (15.8 per cent). 
Next in ranking are the non-working housewives (17.6 per cent) and the 
clerical related workers (14.4 per cent). Spouses of college dropouts 
held jobs in production, transport and related fi^^lds (26.3 per cent) and 
clerical jobs (21.0 per cent). One can infe^r from the data that 
employee! graduates have a great tendency to marry professionals, 
whereas college dropouts tend to marry clerks and people engaged in as 
production, transportation and rela.ed jobs. This phenomenon is prob- 
ably an indication of prevalent social values. 

As to the industrial classification of employees among the spouses 
of employed graduates, they tend to be concentrated in community, 
social and personal services (53.2 per cent) which is also true of the 
spouses of college dropouts but less so amounting to only 38.8 per cent. 

" e mean income (PI, 771. 30) of the spouses of employed gradu- 
ates (table 3.4) is far higher than the mean income (Pi,370.15) of the 
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spouses of college dropouts. It is also much higher than the mean 
income of the employed graduates (P.1,096.68). Possibly, the higher 
income of the spouse is a motivating factor for marriage. Note, 
however, that there are slightly more female employed graduates v^ho 
are married, whose respective male spouses have a higher income than 
the female spouse of the male employed graduates. 

3.1.3 Parental background of employed graduates 

The majority (58.7 per cent) of the fathers of the employed graduates 
reached college. Only 23.5 per cent of the fathers had a high school 
terminal education, while 17.8 per cent had an elementary education. 
On the other hand, 51 per cent and 55.6 per cent of the fatl "•'s of the 
unemployed graduates and those on prolonged studies respectively, 
went to college. A much lower percentage of the fathers of college 
dropouts had college education (35.3 per cent) while 37 per cent had a 
terminal high education and 27.8 per cent had only elementary 
schooling. (For details, see Table 3 J). 

Fathers of employed graduates tended to be in the field of law and 
foreign service (27.0 per cent), business administration (22.2 per cent), 
and engineering anri technology (23.5 per ce.J). It is quite interesting, 
in analyzing the collegiate background of the fathers of employed grad- 
uates, that there is a marked shift in course preference from father to 
children. As cited, the fathers of employed graduates favoured law ."nd 
foreign service (27.0 per cent), a preference retained by 25 per cent of 
the fathers of college dropouts. The children tended to change fields, as 
shown in the following statistics: only 4.3 per cent of the employed 
graduates, 3.6 per cent of the college dropouts and 2.5 per cent of the 
students on prolonged studies, were taking up law and foreign service. 

What continued to be very popular was commerce and business 
administration. For the fathers of the employed graduates, 22.2 per 
cent concentrated in business administration and 21.1 per cent of the 
employed graduates had taken this course. Engineering and technology 
was popular for the fathers (23.5 per v,cnt) but less so for the children 
(15.4 per cent). (For details, see Table 3.6). On the other hand, 
medical sciences have increased in popularity, with 10.6 per cent of the 
fathers and 17.1 per cent of the children in this field of specialization, 
(i.e. the employed graduates). 
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Teacher education was a common field of specialization among 
mothers of employed graduates, with 59.6 per cent of them having 
opted to take the course. The corresponding figure for mothers of 
dropouts is 50 per cent and students on prolonged studies 22.2 per cent. 
There was a dramatic decline in popularity of teacher education where 
the young ones were concerned. Only 12.7 per cent of the employed 
graduates, 16.4 per cent of the dropouts and 2.5 per cent of the students 
on prolonged studies had chosen teacher education as their course. 

Occupationally, the fathers of employed graduates were engaged as 
professional, technical and related workers (27.6 per cent). This was 
also true of the fathers of dropouts (20 per cent), the students on 
prolonged studies 17.5 per cent, and the unemployed graduates. The 
next popular occupations of the fathers of employed graduates were 
executive, administrative and managerial work (16.4 per cent), agricul- 
ture (14.1 per cent), sales (12.1 per cent), production, transportation 
and related work (11.6 per cent). (For details, see Tabic 3Jh, It is 
quite significant that a big percentage of the fathers of dropouts (27.3 
per cent) and the unemployed (18.8 per cent) were engaged in agricul- 
ture. The inference is that the children of agriculture workers are more 
likely to drop out of school or remain unemployed. 

Father's octwupation has some variations across typology of schools. 
As shown in Table 3.8, the major occupation of the fathers of the 
employed graduates from the University of the Philippines is in profes- 
sional, technicT^ and related jobs (45.8 per cent) and administrative, 
executive and managerial positions (24.2 per cent), amounting to a total 
of 70 per cent in these two topmost occupational classifications. The 
corresponding percentage for those coming from other government 
schools is 19.8 per cent. Catholic schools 45.8 per cent, Protestant 
schools 38.3 per cent, proprietary schools 32.S per cent and foundation 
type of institutions 20 as shown. 

As shown in Table 3.5, the mothers of the employed graduates just 
like the mothers of the unemployed graduates, the dropouts and those 
cn prolonged studies have a much lower level of education than the 
father. For the employed graduates, only 45.3 per cent of the mothers 
had a college education, 29.5 per cent with only high school education 
and 25.2 per cent elementary schooling. The mothers of the college 
dropouts have the least schooling, only 21.2 per cent had college educa- 
tion. 34.6 per cent high school and 44.2 per cent elementary.. 
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For the mothers with college education, the predominant speciali- 
zation is teacher education (S9.6 per cent), followed by medical sciences 
(17.1 per cent) and business administration 11.4 per cent (see Tabic 
3.6L 

The mothers of the employed graduates, like the mothers of drop- 
outs, unemployed graduates and students on prolonged studies, are 
mainly non-working housewives. The corresponding percentages are 
58.5 per cent for employed graduates, 64 per cent for dropouts, 60.3 
per cent for unemployed and 63.4 per cent for students on prolonged 
studies. 

For the working mothers of the employed graduates, the most 
preferred occupation is professional, technical and related work (18.8 
per cent). The figure is lower for mothers of students on prolonged 
studies (7.3 per cent), dropouts (3.8 per cent) and the unemployed (15.6 
per cent). One can infer from these statistics that children executive, 
administrative and managerial positions are likely to succeed in college 
and get employment. (See Table 3,7). 

Community, social and personal services rank number one in the 
inuustrial classification of employers of the fathers of employed gradu- 
ates (34.8 per cent). (For details, see Table 3.9). This is also the 
number one category (28.7 per cent) for the employers of tf e parents 
of the unemployed. Agriculture employs more of the fathers of college 
.ropouts (27.3 per cent) and those on prolonged studies (32.3 per cent) 
than the employed graduates (16.9 per cent). Note that manufacturing 
(8.6 per cent) is low on the scale as employer of the fathers of 
employed graduates compared to 9.7 per cent of the parents of students 
on prolonged studies and 21.2 per cent of the dropouts, and k is the 
third ranking employer for the fathers of the unemployed. This again 
reinforces the thesis that fathers engaged in agriculture and manufac- 
turing have children who are likely to drop out of school and, even as 
graduates, will likely be unemployed. 

Variation of industrial classification of tne employer of the parents 
of employed graduates across typology of schools indicates th u the 
difference is only a matter of degree, with community services being 
more predominant for the University of Philippines graduates (41.9 per 
cent) compared to 27.3 per cent for the graduates of Catholic schools, 
31.3 per cent for the Protestant, 33.5 per cent for the proprietary 
schools and 27.8 per cent for the foundation type of educational institu- 
tion. The agriculture sector ranks second for all except the graduates of 
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the Catholic schools and University of the Philippines. For the 
University of Philippines graduates, the second ranking industrial classi- 
fication is financing and business while, for the Catholic schools, it is 
the wholesale and retail trade. (For details, see Table 3.10. 

The majority of the mothers of all school leavers are in the 
community, social and personal services ii ^ustrial classification. The 
breakdown: 82.9 per cent for employed grauuates, 73.9 per cent for 
dropouts, 79.1 per cent for the unemployed and 72.5 per cent for 
students on prolonged studies. 

The gross monthly income of fathers of employed graduates aver- 
ages P.3, 187.77 which is higher than the average income of the fathers 
of unemployed graduates (P.2,729.13) and college dropouts (P,938.40). 
(For detPils, see Table 3,1!), The data reveal that children of lower 
income groups are likely to be college dropouts and, should they grad- 
uate, are more likely to be unemployed. 

The income distribution of parents of employed graduates varies 
across typology of schools. As shown in Tables 3.12 and 3,13 and 
graphically presented in Flgtire V, the parents of the University of the 
Philippines graduates have the highest income and a better income 
distribution, followed by the parents of the* graduates of Catholic 
schools, proprietary schools, foundations, Protestant schools and the 
other state colleges and universities. This is not surprising since 70 per 
cent of the fathers of the University of the Philippines graduates come 
from the topmost occupations, viz. professional, technical and mana- 
gerial, executive and administrative positions. The average income of 
the mothers of employed graduates showed that it is the highest of the 
thre-* categories at P.1,876.76, followed by the motr.srs of the unem- 
ployed graduates, P. 1,592.76 and the lowest of them all, mothers of 
dropouts at P.586.66. Thus, the total for the parents of graduates is 
much higher at P.5,064.53, than for the parents of the unemployed 
graduates, P.4,321.89, and the college dropouts P. 1,525.06. 

The annual changes in salary of the parents of employed graduates 
are much higher than that of the parents of the unemployed or of 
college dropouts. 
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3.1.4 Education of employed graduates 

The pre-coilege pnparation of employed graduates can be gauged by 
analyzing the percentile scores in the National College Entrance 
Examination ^NCEE). The mean score of the employed graduates in 
NCEE was 91.7 per cent with a standard deviation (S.D.) of 12.7. For 
the unemployed graduates, the mean score was 86.17, S.D. = 17.08, 
and for the college dropouts, 76.30, S.D. = 18.35. The implication of 
the data is that those who scored high in the NCEE were likely to 
succeed in college and obtain employment. For University of the 
Philippines graduates, it is as high as 99.6 per cent, other government 
schools 70 per cent. Catholic schools 61.1 per cent, Protestant 90.3 per 
cent, proprietary schools 40.4 per cent and foundation type of institu- 
tion 91.9 per cent. 

The lower standard deviation among the employed graduates indi- 
cates that the employed graduates are more homogeneous as a group 
than tiie unemployed graduates and college dropouts. 

In-depth analysis of NCEE scores across the typology of schools 
indicates that the University of the Philippines is producing the high 
achievers with 99.6 per cent of the employed graduates in the 91-99 
percentile in NCEE. For the employed graduates from other govern- 
ment schools, it is 70 per cent. Catholic 61.1 per cent, Protestant 90.3 
per cent. Proprietary schools 40.4 per cent and foundation type of 
educational institutions 91.9 per cent. (For details, see Table 3 A 4). 
Those with the least academic . uhievement in terms of NCEE scores 
were graduates of proprietary schools with 33.3 per cent on the 80th 
percentile and below. Those below the 80th percentile from other 
government schools represent 26.8 per cent. Catholic schools, 15.8 per 
cent, Protestant 9.7 per cent and foundation type of institution 5.4 per 
;ent. For the University oi the Philippines, no one is found in the 
score bracket of below the 80th percentile NCEE. In short, the private 
schools and the other government schools cater to a more heteroge- 
neous group of academic achievers, while the University of Philippines 
serves the intellectual elite. 
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Figure V, Income difciribution of the Fathers of employed graduates 
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Employed graduates come from va/ious types of high schools 
categorized into public high schools, private sectarian high schools and 
private non-sectarian high schools. The majority (56.3 per cent) of the 
graduates from the University of the Philippines come from private 
sectarian schools. (For details, see Table 3.15). On the other hand, the 
graduates from other government colleges and universities come mainly 
from public high schools (60.5 per cent), with 25.6 per cent from 
private sectarian high schools and the rest from private non-sectarian 
high schools. Understandably, the employed graduates from Catholic 
and Protestant colleges come from private sectarian high schools, at 
64.5 per cent and 50 per cent respecMvely. Employed graduates from 
proprietary colleges have a balanced distribution with 36.8 per cent of 
them coming from public high schools, 33.2 per cent from private 
sectarian high schools and 30 per cent private, non-sectarian high 
schools. The only group of private colleges and universities that caters 
irostly to public high school graduates (80 per cent) is the foundation 
type of institution. The other 20 per cent come from private non- 
sectarian high schools. 

A third of the employed graduates come from the proprietary 
colleges (35.9 per cent) followed by the University of the Philippines 
(29.7 per cent) and the Catholic colleges (14.7 per cent). In the distri- 
bution of the sample selected for the survey there were 39.7 per cent 
from proprietary colleges, 26.2 per cent from the University of the 
Philippines, 16.1 per cent from Catholic colleges 9.4 per cent from 
other government colleges, 5.1 per cent from protestant and \ per 
cent from foundation type of institutions. Thus the percentage of 
employed graduates coming from proprietary. Catholic and Protestant 
colleges is lower than the percentage chosen for the sample. On the 
other hand, the percentage of employed graduates from the University 
of the Philippines, other government colleges and foundat'jn type of 
institutions is higher than the percentage in the sample. One can infer 
from this that graduates of the University of the Philippines, other 
government schools and foundation type of institutions have better 
chances of getting employment than those from private schools. (For 
details, see Tables 3.16). 

Among the University of the Philippines graduates, social sciences 
<tnd medicine are the top-ranking fields of specialization with 18.8 per 
cent and 18.4 per cent respectively. This is followed by engineering and 
technology (16.9 per cent) and business administration (10.9 per cent). 
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The other fields of specialization of the University of the Philippines 
graduates are law and foreign service (9 per cent), physic and biolo- 
gical sciences (6 per cent), agriculture 5.3 per cent, teacher education 
3.8 per cent, other liberal arts courses 3 per cent and music and fine 
arts 2.6 per cent. (For details, see Tabic 3.1 7 L 

The graduates of the other slate colleges and universities are 
concentrated in teacher education 71.6 per cent, agriculture 11.8 per 
cent, engineering and technology 8.8 per cent, business administration, 
5P per cent and food, nutrition and dietetics (2 per cent). 

Business administration and commerce graduates constitute the 
bulk of graduates from Catholic and proprietary colleges, with 22 per 
cent and 36.8 per cent respectively, but for the graduates of Protestant 
colleges, commerce (21.4 per cent) ranked second to social science (26.2 
per cent). Medical science graduates ranked second amongst the gradu- 
ates of Catholic (17.4 per cent) and proprietary colleges (23.6 per cent). 
The other predominant major field of concentration among the gradu- 
ates of private educational institutions is engineering and technology, 
with 18.2 per cent of the graduates of proprietary colleges in this 
category. Agriculture as a major field of concentration is the least 
preferred among the graduates of Protestant (4.8 per cent), CaihoUc 
(0.8 per cent) and proprietary colleges (0.3 per cent). However, it 
constitutes the bulk of graduates for the foundation type of educational 
institutions (97.3 per cent). (For details, see Table 3.17) 

Degree preferences across sex revealed thr.i the male dominated 
degree programmes are agriculture, engineering and technology, law 
and foreign service, and physical an^i biological sciences. The degree of 
male dominance is very pronou- jed in engineering and technology 
(34.6 oer cent are male while females account for only 2.6 per cent). 
On the other hand, females are predominant in teacher education, 
wherein 17.9 per cent of the graduates are female compared to only 4.8 
per cent male, business administration (24.9 per cent female versus 
15.3 per cent male) and medical science (20.6 per cent female and only 
11.9 per cent males). The other fields of specialization where there was 
a female piedominance was nutrition, social science and other liberal 
arts courses. (For details, see Table 3.18. 
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3.1.5 Reasons for course preference of employed graduates 

All the employed graduates considered employment prospects as the 
biggest factor affecting course preference. Courses providing a wider 
range of career opportunities ranked second, followed by social prestige, 
family influence and the influence exerted by friends. There is no vari- 
ation in ranking across college typology, only a variation in relSitive 
numerical weight. (For details, see Table 3 JO) 

While the majority of employed graduates had personally chosen 
the course they completed, there was a small minority who failed to 
take their preferred courses. The main reason for this was financial in 
nature. The only exception was the University of Philippines where 
students were not affected by financial constraints, since m^st of them 
belong to higher income brackets compaied to students of other 
schools. At the University of Philippines, the most common reason for 
not pursuing preferred courses were the following: changing one's 
mind, parental influence and poor grades (For details, see Table 3.20). 



3.2 Means of obtaining a job 

In HELMS I, the predominant means to otta'n a job ranged in order of 
importance were as follows: 

(a) friend*s/relative*s recommendation 

(b) company perf.onnel office 

(c) teacher's/instructor's recomme.ndation 
(d^ school placement office 

(e) Government placement office 

Retaining the above-menticned classification, HELMS II results 
showed 2 slight difference On the whole, the company personnel office 
ranked number 1, followed by friend's/relative's recommendation, 
teacher Vinstruct or *s recommendation, school placement office and 
government placement office. There is no diffei'ence in ranking of 
importance between male and female graduates 
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Across typology of college, there are some interesting differences. 
The company personnel office ranked number 1 as a means of getting a 
job for graduates fiom University of Philippines and Catholic colleges 
(For details, see Table 3,21 h For the graduates of ihe Protestant and 
foundation type of institutions, it was teacherVinstructor*s recommen- 
dation. On the other hand, friendV relative's recommendation is the 
most effective means of getting a job from the point of view of the 
graduates of proprietary colleges. The graduatf^s of other government 
colleges attested that the services offered by the government and school 
placement office is a far more effective way of getting a job compared 
to the company's personnel office and teachers' recommendation. This 
may be attributed to the fact that most of the graduates of other 
government colleges are in teacher training programmes, the predomi- 
nant user of which is the network of public elementary schools. 

The emergence of the company oersonnel office as a more effec- 
tive means of getting a job seems to reveal a trend toward the use of the 
institutional mechanism as a means of securing employment as against 
the personalized vehicle of recommendation from friends, relative^ and 
teachers. 



3.3 Waiting period 

The waiting period was categorized as follows: (1) from the time of 
graduating to the tin^e of employment and (2) from the time a graduate 
actively began to look for work to the time of employment. Under the 
latter category, the waiting period in HELMS II has been substantially 
reduced to two months compared to six months in HELMS L 

The average waiting period after graduation was a little over a 
year. However, the waiting period from the time graduates actively 
looked for work was only two months. Some 72.6 per cent of the grad- 
uates were employed two months after actively looking for a job, 84.3 
per cent afte** four months, 92.7 per cent after six months, and 98.5 per 
cent after one year (For details, see Table 3.22), The waiting period 
varies across the typology of educational institutions. Within two 
months, 85.5 per cent of the graduates of University of Philippines were 
employed, a figure considerably higher than the 72.5 per cent for the 
graduates of Catholic colleges, 5C per cent for protestant, 65.8 per cent 
for propiictary and 75.36 per cent for graduates of other state colleges 
and universities (For details, see Tables 3.22 and 3.23). 
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The reasons behind the long wailing period are as follows: 

Degree of Importance 



1. 


Low salary offer 


2.13 


2. 


Little or no opportunity 






for advancement 


2.70 


3. 


UnsatisfiiCtory working 






conditions 


2.82 


4. 


No job opportunity 


3.06 


5. 


Job too far from home 


3.38 




(1 = the highest rank and 5 = 


the lowest) 



The above ranking of importance of reasons applies during the 
first two months after graduates actively looked for a job, and varies 
with the length of waiting. For those who waited four months, no job 
opportunity is ranked third and poor working conditions is ranked 
fourth. For those who waited for six months and beyond, no job oppor- 
tunity turns out to be' the most important reason. Lx>w salary offer, 
little opportunity for advancement and poor working conditions arc 
secondary considerations. The least important factor is the distance of 
the place of work from home. 

Across college typology, the reasons for the long waiting period 
vary slightly. Graduates of the University of Philippines, sectarian 
educational institutions and other state colleges and universities consider 
opportunity for advancement of great importance. Graduates of 
proprietary colleges do not share this concern. Graduates of sectarian 
colleges display some uniqueness: they attach greater importance to the 
job distance from home over the working conditions. These varying 
concerns are possibly reflective of the values inculcated in the respective 
institutions. 

A critique^ made during the HELMS II workshop provided the 
following rationalization of the above-mentioned concerns: 



^ Dr. Conrailo P. Aquino. President of the University of the East an(> the 
Co-o*"iinating Council of Private Educational Associations (COCOPEA). 
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(a) *perhaps because the majority of the clientele of the proprietary 
colleges belong to the middle income group or below, having a 
steady job is more important than opportunity for advancement/ 
The data contained herein supports the contention that students of 
proprietary colleges are from lower income groups than those of 
the University of Philippines. 

(b) ^proprietary schools do not motivate their graduates enough to 
aspire to advancement' 

(c) *the more affluent students who go to the other colleges have a 
stronger drive for the prestige and power that money (higher salary 
or returns) gives/ 



3.3.1 Explanatory variables of waiting period 

Possible explanatory variables were identified that might possibly 
explain the waiting period. These variables are typology of college 
(University of Philippines, proprietary, Catholic, Protestant, other 
government colleges and foundations), academic self-assessment, NCEE 
score, lengtn of time after graduation and sex. Using these variables, a 
regression equation was constructed as follows: 

W.P. - a + aj. xj. + ^2 ^ ^ 

i-1 

W.P. = waiting period, the dependent variable 

is a set of personal variables, viz. sex, age, home region, etc. 

is 3 set of educational variables, viz. typology of college, academic 
self-assessment, NCEE score and length of time after graduation. 

M is the error term. 
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Using the above-mentioned variables, a regression analysis was 
made with three models: one for all employed graduates, and one each 
for male and female. The results showed that for all graduates, only 
two variables have some statistical significance in explaining the waiting 
period. These variables are (1) Universiiy of Philippines graduates and 
(2) graduates from Protestant schools with F < 4. Being a graduate of 
the University of Philippines has a negative relationship with the 
waiting period, which means that the University of Philippines gradu- 
ates have a shorter waiting period than the graduates of Protestant 
colleges which have a positive relationship with the waiting period. 
(For details, see Table 3.24). All other variables have no statistical 
significance in explaining the waiting period. 

For the male graduates, the variables that are statistically signifi* 
cant in explaining the waiting period are, cclleges typology, i.e. 
University of Philippines, proprietary. Catholic and other government 
colleges. All show a negative relationship, which means that male gradu* 
ates from these institutions have a shorter waiting period. The female 
graduates have only one variable that is statistically significant in 
explaining the waiting period, i.e. being a graduate of a Protestant 
college. 

The R= for all employed graduates is 0.08599, males 0.11422 and 
females 0.1181 (see Table 3.25). This means that the above-mentioned 
variables explained only from 8.5 per cent to 11.81 per cent of waiting 
period. There are other variables that explain the waiting period which 
were not taken into account ?n the regression model, because of identi- 
fication difficulties. 

3.4 Assessment of college education and utilization of 
training 



3.4.1 Assessment of college performance and instruction 

Except for University of Philippines graduates, the majority (63.0 per 
cent) of the college graduates consider their college performance 
average, i.e. 80-85 per cent; 33.3 per cent considered themselves above 
average and 1.8 per cent excellent. The below average college perform- 
ance group is only 1.8 per cent (For details, see Table 3.26). The distri- 
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bulion is similar to HELMS I with 67.63 per cent of them considered as 
average, 28.15 per cent above average, 1.6 per cent excellent, but only 
2.53 below average. 

The self-assessment of college performance has some slight varia- 
tion across college typology. Whereas the maioriiN of the graduates of 
other state colleges and universities and all private colleges considered 
themselves as average students, only 44.6 per cent of the University of 
Philippines graduates evaluated themselves as average students. The 
bulk (49.4 per cent) of the University of Philippines feel that they are 
above average students. The corresponding percentage for the graduates 
of other state college and universities is 23.5 per cent. Catholic 33.1 per 
cent, Protestant 31 per cent. Proprietary 26 per cent and foundation 
13.5 per cent (For details, see Table 3.27). 

On the content of instruction, 47.2 per cent considered it adequate, 
36.1 per cent very adequate, and 9.8 per cent excellent. On the 
negative side, 4.9 per cent considered the content as barely adequate 
and 2.0 per cent inadequate (For details, see Table 328). This rating is 
similar to the HELMS I data, save for the increasing number who 
considered the content of instruction inadequate or barely adequate. In 
HELMS I, less than 1 per cent (0.45 per cent) considered the content of 
instruction inadequate. In HELMS II, the percentage has risen to 2.0 
per cent. The judgment of barely adequate has likewise gone up from 
3.21 per cent in HELMS I to 4.9 per cent in HELMS II. One can infer 
from this trend that there is a decline in the quality of content of 
instruction. 

With respect to the method of instruction, the judgn ?nt is that 
there has been a deterioration as shown by the shift downward of the 
excellent rating. In HELMS I, 35.18 per cent considered the method 
very adequate and 9.62 per cent excellent. In HELMS II, the rating for 
the m'^thod of instruction as very adequate went down to 34.2 per cent 
and excellent to 8.7 per cent. Also, the opinion that the method was 
inadequate has gone up from 1.01 per cent in HELMS I to 3.1 per cent 
in HELMS II. Likewise, there were more who considered the niethod 
of instruction as barely adequate. This has (?one up from 4. IP per cent 
in HELMS I to 5.9 per cent in HELMS II. 

Across typology of college, there was a slight variation in the 
assessment of content of instruction. The majority of the graduates of 
Protestant, proprietary and foundation colleges considered the content 
of instruction as adequate, but foi the University of Philippines, a 
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greater percentage (44.7 per cent) considered the content of instruction 
to be very adequate and 16.5 per cent excellent (For details, see Table 



The variation across typology of college with respect to the method 
of instruction follows the same trend as the variation on the assessment 
of the content of instruction (For details, see Table 329). 

The assessment of the ''onient and method of instruction made by 
the employed graduates in HELMS 1 and II are quite reasonable and 
reliable, unlike the evaluation by the college dropouts where 37.5 per 
cent considered the content as excellent and 50 per cent considered the 
method of instruction as excellent. 



3.4.2 Usefulness of education and training 

The employed graduates were asked t^e extent of the relevance of 
education and training to their present jobs. A small group (2.6 per 
cent) felt that educational qualifications were not necessary for 
obtaining a job, and 4.0 per cent indicated that educational qualifica* 
tions are barely necessary (For details, see Table 330). A big majority 
however indicated that educational qualifications are necessary as shown 
by the following response pattern 



Between male and femnle graduates, the evaluation of the useful- 
ness of educational qualifications in relation to the present job was 
substantially similar with slightly more males (15.3 per cent compared 
to females of only 12 7 per cent) conveying that educational lualifica- 
tions were extraordinary ^ necessary for the present job. 

Across the typology of college, the employed graduates from 
University of Piiilippines valued their educational qualifications a lot 
more than all other graduates. There were 18.1 per cent of the gradu- 
ates of University of Philippines who feel that educational qualifications 
are extraordinarily necessary compared to the overall evaluation of 13.8 
per cent (For details, see Table 331). The graduates of catholic schools 
ranked nex^ to Univei-sity of Philippines graduates in ranking educa- 



3.28). 



Necessar)' 
Very necessary 
Extraordinarily '^'^cessa.y 



22.3 per cent 
57.3 per cent 
13.8 per cent 
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tional qualifications as extraordinarily necessary (15.3 per cent). For all 
the graduates, educational qualifications were considered a» merely 
necessary, less than 10 per cent considered them as very necessary. 

A quenion was also asked to compare formal versus non-formal 
training: (1) a small percentage (4 per cent) expressed the view that 
formal training was not necessary for the present job; (2) a slightly 
higher percentage (13.2 per cent) considered non-formal training as not 
necessary; (3) a great majority favoured formal training, with 51.1 per 
cent saying that formal training was very necessary and 13.8 per cent 
extraordinarily necessary. However percentages were found with regard 
to non-formal training, 41.5 per cent considered it very necessary and 
11.9 per cent extraordinarily necessary (For details, see Tables 3.32 to 
334). 
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Table 3.1: Age profile of employed graduates 



Age Bracket 




Male 


Pemale 


lotal 




N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


20-23 


144 


40.8 


281 


53.7 


425 


48.5 


24-27 


162 


45.9 


211 


40.3 


373 


42.6 


28-31 


38 


10.8 


25 


4.6 


62 


7.1 


32-35 


5 


1.4 


2 


.4 


7 


.8 


36 and over 


4 


1.1 


5 


1.0 


9 


1.0 


Total 


353 


100 


523 


100 


876 


99.9 



Table 3,2: Civil sia us of the employed grad' tes 

Male Female Total 



N % N % N % 

Single 292 82.5 453 85.5 745 84.3 

Married 62 17.5 76 14.3 138 15.6 



Widowed 
Legally Separated 

Toul 354 100 530 100 884 100 



0 0 

12 1 .1 
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Tabic 33: Sex of the employed graduates 

N % Sample 

Male 354 40.) 41.0 

Female 530 60.0 59.0 

Total ««4 100 m) 



Table 3 A: Monthly income of the spouse of the employed graduates 







Total 




Male 




Female 


Salary Bracket 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Less than P.500 


6 


9.9 


4 


11.4 


2 


3.6 


P.500 - 999 


30 


33.0 


14 


40.00 


16 


28.6 


P.l 000 - I 499 


19 


20.9 


9 


25.7 


10 


17.9 


PJ 500 - 1 9v9 


15 


165 


4 


11.4 


11 


19.6 


P.2 000 * 2 999 


r> 


0.9 




5.7 


7 


12.5 


P.3 000 and above 


12 


13 I 


2 


5,7 


10 


17.9 


Total 


91 


100 


35 


100 


56 


100 



Mean Income = P.l 771.39 



<d 62 
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Tabic 3.5: Educational attainment of the parents 





Employed 


Unemployed 


Dropouts 


Prolonged 
Studies 




% 


% 


% 
' ' ' 


% 


raincr 










a. Elementary 


1 7 8 


22 7 


27.8 


22.2 


b. High School 


23.5 


26.3 


37.0 


22.2 


c. College 


58.7 


51.0 


35.2 


55.6 


Mother 










a. Elementary 


25.2 


31.1 


44.2 


29.7 


b. High School 


29.5 


32.7 


34.6 


27.0 


c. College 


45.3 


36.2 


21.2 


43.2 
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Tabic 3.6: Educational attainment of ^he parents of emi 
graduates 









l*aihei 




Mother 






N 


% 


N 


% 


1. 


Agriculture 




3.1 


3 


1.2 


2. 


Business Adminisiration 
and Commerce 


65 






1 1 ii 

I I A 


3. 


Engineering and 'lechnology 


6V 


23.5 


2 


.o 


4. 


Law and Foreign Service 


79 




A 




5. 


Phyjical and Biological 
Sciences 


2 


.7 


3 


1.2 


6. 


Social Sciences 


5 


1.7 


6 


2.4 


7. 


Medical Sciences 


31 


10.6 


42 


17.1 


8. 


Music and Fine Arts 


6 


2.0 


2 


.8 


9. 


Teacher Education 


17 


2.0 


146 


59 


10. 


Other Liberal Arts Courses 


10 


3.4 


7 


2.9 


11. 


Nutrition 






2 


8 




Total 


293 


Hm 


245 


99.9 
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Table 3.7: Occupation of the parents of the employed graduates 









Father 




Mother 






N 


% 


N 


% 


1. 


Professional. Technical 
and Related Workers 


178 


27.6 


154 


18.8 




AdiTiinistrative, Executive 
and Managerial Workers 


106 


16.4 


34 


4.2 


3. 


C?' '-al and Related 
W 


49 


7.6 


21 


2.6 


4. 


Sales Workers 


78 


12.1 


73 


8.9 


5. 


Service Wo«'ktrs 


27 


4.2 


7 


.9 


A 


Avriculttirj)! Workers 


9] 


1^ 1 


14 


1.7 


7. 


Production, Transporta- 

(ton And Rf^lAle/) 

Workers 


75 


11.6 


27 


3.3 


8. 


Armed Forces 


21 


3.3 






9. 


Non-Workin£ Husband 


1 


2 






10. 


Housewife 






478 


58.5 


11. 


Unclassified 


20 


3.1 


9 


1.1 




Total 


646 


100 


817 


100 
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Table hS. Faihei's occupation by type of college (in percenuges) 
Gove mm em 







U.P. 


Colleges 


Catholic 


Protectant 


Proprietary 


Foundation 


1 


Professional. 
Icchnical and 
Related Workers 


45.8 


11.3 


24.5 


26.5 


20.2 


12.0 




Administrative. 
Executive and 
Managerial and 
Related Workers 


24 2 


8.5 


21.3 


11.8 


12.3 


80 




Clerical and 
Related Workers 


3 2 


14.1 


64 


2Q 


10.3 


12.0 


4, 


Sales and Related 
Workers 


9.5 


5.6 


21.3 


8.8 


13.2 


12.0 


5. 


Service Workers 


2.1 


9.9 


• 


14.7 


49 


- 


6. 


Agricultural and 
Related Workers 


6.8 


19.7 


9.6 


26.5 


14.8 


44.0 


7. 


Production. Trans* 
portation and 
Related Workers 


4.7 


22.5 


96 


88 


1S.6 


8.0 


8. 


Armed Forces 


1.6 


2.8 


2.1 




5.3 


4.0 


9. 


Unclassified 


2.1 


4.2 


53 




3.3 





9 

t 

ar 
•>« 

sr 

s 

I 

O 



•a. 
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Table 3.9: Industrial classification of the employer of the parents of 
employed graduates 









Father 




Mothei 






N 


% 


N 


% 


1. 


AfricuUiire 


98 


16.9 


18 


2.5 


2. 


Mining and Quarrying 


1 


2 






3. 


Manufacturing 




8.6 


27 


3.7 


4. 


Electricity. Gas and Water 


18 


3.1 


1 


.1 


5. 


Construction 


26 


4.5 


2 


.3 


6. 


Wholesale and Retail 


64 


11.0 


52 


12 


7. 


TransDortation Storage 
and Communication 


55 


9.5 


2 


.3 


8. 


Finance, Insurance, Real 
Estate and Business 
Services 


57 


9.8 


20 


2.8 


9. 


Community, Social and 
Personal Services 


202 


34.8 


600 


82.9 


10. 


Uncla<isified 


9 


1.6 


2 


.3 




Total 


580 


100 


724 


lOf) 
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Table 3.10: Father's indi .stria! classification by type of college (in percentages) 
Government 







U.P 


Colleges 


Catholic 


Protestant 


Proprietarv 


Foundation 


1 


Agriculture 


10.6 


25 8 


in.2 


34 4 


17.6 


33 3 


2^ 


Mining and Quarrying 


.6 












3 


Manufacturing 


8.8 


1.6 


11 4 


6.> 


101 


5.6 


4. 


Electricity. Gas and 
Water 


3.1 


16 


4.5 


6.3 


2.6 


- 


5. 


Construction 


6.9 


4.8 


2.3 


3 1 


4.0 


56 




Whote<;ale and 
Retail 


A A 
H H 




^ J. / 


.* 1 






7. 


Transportation. 
Storage and 
Communication 


8.1 


210 


5.7 


3.1 


10.1 


5.6 


8 


Financing and 
Business 


138 


3.i 


148 


9.4 


66 


16.7 


9. 


Community Services 


41.9 


35.5 


27.3 


31 3 


33.5 


27.8 




Undefined 


1.9 




l.i 


3.1 


1.8 





I 
I 

3 



1 



5 

t 

S 
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Tabic 3J1: Monthly income of the parents of employed graduates 



Father Mother 



Income Bracket 


N 


/</ 


N 


% 












Uss than P.5()0 


49 


8.8 


37 


12.5 


500-499 


142 


25.5 


111 


37.4 


1.000- 1 499 


87 


15.6 


49 


16.5 


1.500- 1 999 


52 


9.4 


22 


7.4 


2.000 - 2 999 


66 


11.9 


34 


1L4 


1,000 and above 


160 


28.8 


44 


14.8 


Total 


556 


too 


297 


100 



Mean P.3 187.77 P.l 876.76 



Table 3.12: Income distribution of the father of employed graduates (in percentages) 



1 i 1 1 P > 

Income 


U.P 


\J\nCT 

Governmeni 


Catholic 


Protestants 


Proprietary 


Foundation 


1 j»<c than P Snn 






7.4 




j.y 


33.3 




122 


46.3 


19.8 


32.0 


30.5 


23.8 


1 000 - 1 499 


14.7 


U.9 


14.8 


20 0 


180 


9.5 


! 500 - I 999 


77 


10.4 


7.4 


12.0 


11.2 


4.8 


2 000 - 2 99Q 


12.8 


45 


13.6 


8.0 


13.6 


9.5 


3 000 and above 


47.4 


4.5 


37.0 


8.0 


22.8 


190 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



I 
I 

s 
s 
s 

I 



o 
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Tabic 3.13: Income distribution of the mothers of employed graduates (in percentages) 



Monthly 

Income 

Bracket 


U.P. 


Other 
Government 
Colleges 


Catholic 


Protestant 


Proprietary 


FounJation 


U!»«; than P.500 


5.6 


35.5 


5.1 


30 8 


13.4 


11. 1 


P.500 • P 999 


31.5 


51.6 


28.2 


53.8 


38 1 


66.7 


P.l 000- P. 1 499 


167 


12.9 


17.9 


7.7 


19.6 




r.I 500- p.l 999 


83 




128 




7.2 


11.1 


P 2 000 • P.2 999 


P8 




15.4 




11.3 


11 1 


P.3 000 and above 


23 i 




20.5 


77 


103 




Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



o 



a- 

6 

§: 
•a. 

5 
o 
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Table 3.N: NCEE percentile score '^^f employed graduates by type of college 



N'CEr, 
Percentile 

Croup'ng 


t'.P 


Othei 
Governmem 
Colleges 


Catholic 


Proiestam 


Propi letary 


Foundation 


1 21 - 30 





i.l 






4 




: 31 - 40 




i.l 






1.3 




3 31-50 




5.6 






1 3 




4 51-60 




5.6 






26 




5 61-70 




78 


6.5 


32 


123 




0. 71 • 80 




56 


9^ 


65 


154 


54 


7. 81 • 90 


.4 


3.3 


23! 




26 3 


2.7 


8. 9! - 99 


99.6 


70 


6Ki 


90.3 


40.4 


91 9 



83 
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Table 3.15' Type of college of employed eraduaies and iheir lypf ji 
high school (in percentages) 



lype of High School 



lypo!og\ of 
College of 

Lmployed Graduates 


Public 
Sch(Hii 


Private 
Sectarian 


Private 
Nun- 
Sectarian 


UP 


37 5 


56 3 


6 3 


Government College 


60.S 


25.6 


14.0 


Catholic 


15.0 


64.5 


20.6 


Protestant 


25 0 


50(H) 


25.0 


Proprietary 


36.8 


33.2 


30 on 


Foundatiop 


80.0 




lo.OO 



Tabic 3.16: College lypology of graduaics by sex 

Male Female • Total 





N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 




1. Public Sector 
















1.1 UP. 


122 


34.4 


141 


26 6 


263 


29.7 


26.2 


1.2 Other State 
Colleges 


27 


7.6 


69 


13.0 


96 


108 


9.4 


Private Education 
Sector 
















2.1 Catholic 


42 


11.8 


88 


]6o 


130 


14.7 


16.1 


2.2 Protestant 


17 


4.8 


25 


4.7 


42 


4.7 


5.* 


2.3 Prnprieiarv 


127 


35.8 


191 


36.0 


318 


35.9 


30.7 


2 4 Foundation 


20 


5.6 


16 


30 


36 


41 


3.4 


3. Total 




355 


m) 


53(1 


99.9 


885 


99.9 



o 84 
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Tabu 3 J 7: Degree programme of employed graduates by type of college (in percentages) 



ERLC 



U.P. 

1. Agr.*-lturc 5.3 

2. Business Administration 

and Commerce 10 9 

3. Engineering and 

Technolog> 16.9 
4 Food. Nutrition 

and Dietetcis 5.3 

5. Law and Foreign 

Service 9.0 

6. Physical and 

Biological Science 6 0 

7. Social Science 18.8 

8. Medical Science 18.4 

9. Music and Fine Arts 2.6 

10. Teecher Education 3 8 

11. Other Liberal Arts 

Courses 3.0 

Total 100 



Other 
Government 
Colleges 

11.8 
5.9 
8.8 

:.o 

•3.8 



71.6 



100 



Cathrlic 
8 

22.0 

13^ 

4^ 

7.1 

53 
9.1 
17.4 
5.3 
9.8 

8.3 
100 



Protestant 
4.8 
21.4 
14.3 



24 
26.2 
11.9 

9.5 

2.3 
100 



Proprietary 
.3 
36 o 
18.2 
.9 



.6 

7.2 
23.6 
1.6 
5.7 

2.8 
100 



Foundation 



97.3 



2.7 



% 



I 



I 



100 
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Table 3.18: Degree programme of graduates 







N 


lotal 

% 


N 


Male 

% 


N 


i*emalc 

% 


1. 


Agriculture 


65 


7.4 


34 


9.6 


31 


5.8 


2 


Business Adminis- 
tradition and 
Commerce 


S 


21.1 


54 


15.3 


132 


24.9 


3. 


Engineeiir.gand 
Technology 


136 


15.4 


122 


34.6 


14 


2.6 


4. 


Nutrition 


26 


2.9 


3 


.8 


23 


4.3 


5. 


Law and Foreign 
Service 


38 


4.3 


17 


4.8 


21 


4.0 


6. 


Physical and 

Biological 

Sciences 


26 


2.9 


13 


3.7 


13 


?S 


7. 


Social Sciences 


96 


10.9 


33 


9.3 


63 


11.9 


8. 


Medical Sciences 


151 


17.1 


42 


11.9 


109 


20.6 


9. 


Music and Fine Arts 


19 


2.2 


8 


2.3 


11 


2.1 


10. 


Teacher Education 


112 


12.7 


17 


4.8 


95 


17.9 


11. 


Other Liberal 
Arts Courses 


28 


3.1 


10 


2.8 


i8 


3.3 




lotal 


88^ 


100 


353 


99.9 


530 


99.9 
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Table 3.19: Factors affecting course by type of college (by r^nk) 



) . Employment 
Prospeci 

2. Wider Choice of 
Career 



Social Prestige 

Friend's 
Influence 

Family's 
Influence 



Other 

U.P. State Catholic 'rotestant Proprietary Foundation 

Colleges 



1.93 

2.06 
3.43 

3.51 



1.81 

2.05 
2.76 

4.61 

3.14 



Rank 1 is the highest and 5 the lowest 



2.0 

2.05 
2.91 

4.27 

3.74 



2.13 

1.92 
2.67 

4.39 

3.82 



1.83 

1.91 
2.96 

4.40 
3.80 



1.20 

2.1 : 
3.26 

5.54 

3.84 



Total 

1.87 

2.00 
3.07 

4.39 
3.66 



ft 

t 

s 



3 

I 

o 



? 
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Table 3.20' Reasons for not puisuing preferred course by typt of college (by rank) 







U.P. 


Other 
State 
Colleges 


Caihotic 


Protestant 


Proprietarv 


Foundation 


Total 


1 


1 indnwiai 

Problems 




2.81 


1.S4 


2 


1.S 




2.17 


1.8 


2.15 




Parental 
Influence 


2.14 


1.41 


1 24 


1.0 


198 


3.25 


1.<W) 


3. 


Poor grades 


2.56 


3.24 


3.14 


3.0 




4 25 


3.10 


4. 


Chan^ of Mind ' 


2.10 


2.80 


2.50 


3.0 


2.47 


2.75 


2.42 



Rank 1 is the highest and 5 the lowest 



5 
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Tabic 521: Means of obtaining a job by type of college (in percentages) 



Typology of College 



Means of 
obtaining 
a Job 

1. Company Personnel 
OfHcc 

2. Recommendation from 
{amily. relatives 

and friends 

3. Recommendation from 
Teachers 

4. School Placement 
Office 

5. Media Advertising 

6 Government Placement 
Office 



Other 

U.P. Slate Catholic Protestant Proi »-ieiar> Toundation 

Colleges 



s 



2 



Rank = highest. Rank 6 = lowest 
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Table 3.22: Waiting period 

After finishing After actively 







t' c 


course 




looking for work 




N 


% 


CP. 


N 


% 


CP. 


Less than 1 month 


102 


13.4 


13.5 


277 


40.6 


40.6 


I • 2 monihs 


197 


26.1 


39.6 


218 


32 


72.6 


3-4 months 


142 


18.8 


58.3 


80 


11.7 


84.3 


5-6 months 


93 


12.3 


70.6 


57 


8.4 


92.7 


7 - 12 months 


155 


20.5 


91.1 


40 


5.9 


98.5 


1 - 2 years 


59 


7.8 


98.9 


5 


0.7 


99.3 


More than 2 years 


6 


0.8 


99.7 


1 


0.1 


99 



CP. = Cumulative Percentage 
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Employment and career opportuniiies after graduation 



Tabic 3J3: Waiting pcrioi after actively looking for v/ork b\ lype of 
colleges 



UP. 



CaihuHc 





iN 


% 


CP 




% 


CP 
















LesN tnan 1 month 


113 


34 6 


54.6 


4U 


3«>,2 


39 2 


1 • 2 moniM 


6- 


30.9 


85.5 


34 


33.3 


72,5 


?> • 4 monihs 


14 


68 


92.3 


16 


15.7 


88 2 


5 • 6 months 


14 


6.8 


991 


7 


6,9 


95.1 


7 • 12 monihs 


1 


9 


100 0 


6 


4,9 


1000;) 


1 " 2 yc^rs 


0 
















ProtriUnt 




Proprietary 




N 


% 


CP, 


N 


% 


CP, 
















Less tMn 1 month 


10 


29.4 


29.4 


66 


28.2 


28.2 


1-2 months 


7 


206 


50 0 


88 


37,6 


65.8 


3 • 4 months 


7 


20,6 


70,6 


33 


14,1 


79,9 


5-6 r^ionths 


4 


11.8 


82 4 


25 


10.7 


^,6 


7-12 month* 


5 


14,7 


97,1 


19 


8,: 


98.7 


1 • 2 months 


1 


2,9 


1000 









Other State Colleges. .Arts 
and Trades & Govt, Colleges 



l^s than 1 mo-^th 
1 • 2 mon hs 
3 * 4 monihs 
5*6 months 
7-12 months 



N 
32 
20 
6 
4 
7 



46 38 
28 98 
8,7 
i,8 
1014 



CP 

46,3^ 
75.36 
84,06 
t /.86 
100 0 



CP = Cumulative Percentage 
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Tabic 324: Variables m ihe regression model on factors affecting \^'aiting period (All employed graduates) 



Variables 


B 


BETA 


r 










U.P 




-.24897 


7.488 


Piote«itant 


1 .JO 17 ' » 


,11949 


4.762 


Academic ScK-As^smeni- Belou Average 


^.o** /O /O 


17371 


1 802 


Sex: Female 


.4301289 


.07479 


3 nr^ 


Academic Sclf-Asscssmert Average 




.44854 


881 


Catholic 


. g03%72 


- 09092 


1.874 


Other Government 


*.O.^OU J Ju 


-09235 


1.850 


Proprietary 




*09015 


.966 


NCEE Store 


-.UlVi /Z/C.'vi 


-.03793 


.648 


C-e Year After Graduat-un 




"^386 


.748 


Academic Self-Assessment: Above Average 




.-9522 


.706 


Academic Self-Assessment: Excellent 


1.940446 


.09667 


.470 


Two Years Af»Cf Graduation 


.1328208 


.02344 


.142 


PARING 


-.2681713E-05 


..00910 


.048 


(Constant) 


1.906492 








F = 3.65588 


DF = 14 544 


= 0.08599 



9 



O 



ft. 



6 
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Table 3.25: Variables in the regression model on factors affecting u-aiting period (AH female g aduates) 



Variables 

Protestant 
U.P 

Proprietary 

Academic Self*Assessment: Below Average 
NCEE Score 

One Year After Graduation 
Other Government Collet.es 
Catholic 

Academic Sel'-Assessment: Average 
Academic Self-Assessmnent: Above Average 
Academic Self-Assessment: Excellent 
PARING 
(Constant) 



B 

4.69258 

4796782 
1.459914 
4.675184 
•.8067619E-02 

.2063721 
1.141585 
1.009071 
2.562931 
2.432113 
2.137962 
-.3374209E-05 
2.079101 

F = 3.73848 



BETA 

.35519 
0868 
.24977 
.12772 

-.03881 
.03696 
.14227 
.13103 
.45311 
.42454 
J005S 

-.01 3-4 



20.959 
.327 
3.026 
2.010 
.434 
.502 
1.734 
1.338 
.923 
.826 
.554 
.066 



DF = 12 335 R2 = O.llfel 
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Tabic 3.26: Assessment of college performance 





lotal 


Male 


Female 




N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Below Average (75-79) 


16 


1.8 


13 


3.7 


3 


.6 


Average (80-85) 


556 


63.0 


227 


63.9 


329 


62.4 


Above Average (86-94) 


294 


33.3 


109 


30.7 


185 


35.1 


Excellent (95 and above) 


16 


1.8 


6 


1.7 


10 


1.9 


Total 


882 


99.9 


355 


100 


527 


100 



erIc 



94 



83 



2 



Table 3.27: Assessment of college performance by type of college (In percentages) 



ERIC 



U.P. Other State Catholic Protestant Proprietary Foundation Total 
Collej'es 



1. Below Average ^ 
(75-79) 3.7 1.0 - - 1 0 5.4 1.8 S 

1 

2. Average S 
(80-85) 44 6 74.5 65.4 66.6 71.4 78.4 63.0 ^ 

1 

3. Above Average 

(86-94) 49.4 23.5 33.1 31.0 26.0 13.5 33.3 § 

4. Excellent 

(95 and above) 2.3 1.0 1.5 2.4 16 1.1 1.8 

Tota! 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 



t 
I 



0 n 



Table 3.28: Assessmc nt of content of instruction by type of college (in percentages) 







UP 


Other State 
Colleges 


Catholic 


Protestant 


Proprietary 


Foundation 


Total 


1. 


Inadequate 




2 3 


2.0 


3.0 


fi n 
U.li 






2 0 


2 


Rarely Adequate 


45 


3.0 


3.0 


4.8 


6.3 


5 4 


4.9 


3. 


Adequate 


32.0 


47.5 


45.1 


619 


57 0 


51*4 


47 2 


4. 


Very Adequate 


^4.7 


39.6 


35.3 


31.0 


30.4 


32 4 


361 


5. 


Excellent 


165 


79 


135 


2.4 


5 1 


54 


98 




Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



i 



3: 
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Table 3,29: 


Assessment of method 


of instruction by type of college (in percentages) 








U.P. 


Other State 
Colleges 


Catholic 


Protestant 


Proprietary 


Foundation 


Total 
.....^ 


1. 


Inadequate 




26 


4.9 


4.5 


0.0 


2.5 


2.7 


3.1 




V • Adequate 


4.5 


2.0 


4.5 


4 8 


92 


2.7 


5.9 


3. 


Adequate 


39.5 


38.2 


48.9 


52.4 


55.9 


59.5 


48.1 


4. 


Very Adequate 


40.6 


44.1 


29.3 


40.5 


27.9 


27.0 


34.2 


5. 


Excellent 


12 8 


iO.8 


12 8 


2.4 


4.4 


8.1 


8.7 




Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 





I 

I 

I 
I 



I 

:3 




Tabic 331: Usefulness of educational qualifications and training to present job by type of college (in percentages) 

UP Other Gov'i Catholic Proicsiani Proprietary Fondaron 

Colleges 



1. Not Necessarv 2.6 

2. Barelv Necessary 

3. Neces^^ary 1^6 

4. Verj Neccs'arv 55 8 



10 3.1 - 3.5 2.7 

3 8 3.0 7.6 - 3 5 2.:' 

24.8 25.2 21.4 22 3 24.3 

60.4 48.9 73.8 59.3 59 5 



^^^"^ 181 10.9 15.3 4.8 IM 108 



Total 100 



100 100 100 100 100 
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Table 3 JO: Usefulness of educational qualificaiions to present 
(percentages) 



Total Male Female 

Not Necessary 2.6 3.1 2 3 

Barely necessary 4.0 3.7 3 2 

Necessary 22.3 22.8 22 1 

Very necessary 57.3 55.1 58.7 

Extraordinarily necessary 13.8 15.3 12.7 

Total UK) 100 100 



Table 332: Usefulness of formal (raining 10 present job 



N % 

Not necessary 35 4 9 

Barely necessary 45 5 ] 

Necessary 233 26.0 

Very necessary 458 51.1 

Extraordinarily necessary 124 13.8 

'J'otal 897 100.0 



Q 38 
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Tabic 333: Usefulness of vocational/technical/craft/in-service training 
to present Job 





N 


% 


Not necessary 


41 


13.2 


Barely necessary 


33 


10.6 


Necessary 


71 


22.8 


Very necessary 


129 


41.5 


Extraordinariiy necessary 


37 


11.9 


Total 


311 


100.0 




Tabic 334: G)mparative usefulness of formal 
technical/craft/in service training 


and 


vocational/ 




N 


% 


Formal training more useful 


142 


44.8 


Vocational/technical/craft/ 
in-service training more useful 


40 


14.6 


Formal training equally useful as 

vocational/technical/craft/'in-service 

training 


116 


36.6 


Cannot say 


19 


6.0 


Total 


3i7 


100.0 



100 
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4. The world of work and the 
education-occupation adjustment 



4.1 Introduction 

One external efficiency indicator of cjuality of educational programmes 
is the readiness of business and industry as well as the other sectors of 
the economy to employ graduates. Appreciation of education is also 
concretized by the willingness of employers to pay higher wages to the 
more qualified and those with a higher level of education. Of course, 
there are possible distortions in the labour market, and times when the 
wage rate is not wholly reflective of the true value of qualifications. 
Also, the unwillingness of the productive sector to hire highly skilled 
professionals can be attributed to a level of development where highly 
skilled professionals are not yet in demand- The response of the profes- 
sionals to this kind of situation is to look for a job in the international 
labour market. The brain drain resulting from the exodus of profes- 
sionals from many developing countries to developed countries is a 
good example of this phenomenon. 

With the foregoing premise and qualifying statements, an attempt 
maybe made to evaluate how the graduates of higher education in the 
Philippine situation are faring in the world of work and how flexible 
their educational attainments are in meeting the demands of various 
occupations. In more specific terms, this Chapter delves into the 
following aspects: 
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(a) the occupation of graduates 

(b) industrial classification and type of firm of the employer of the 
graduates 

(c) income and an analysis of the predictors of income 

(d) job satisfaction 

(e) educational-occupational flexibilities 
42 Occupations of the graduates 

Studies on occupation in many countries have shown that there are 
occupational changes from one generation tr another. Such changes are 
shown by comparing the data on the occupa on of the parents and the 
graduates of the HELMS II study with the data of HELMS I. Change is 
evidenced by the increasing proportion of parents and graduates in 
professional and technical jobs and the decreasing proportion of 
employed graduates occupying clerical positions. 

In HELMS I, 17.11 per cent of the fathers and 11.26 per cent of 
the mothers of the employed graduates were occupying professional and 
technical positions. In HELMS II. the percentages have gone up: 27.2 
per cent and 19.2 per cent for the fathers and the mothers, respectively. 
The number of fathers in the agricultural sector has gone down from 
32.50 per cent in HELMS I to 14.5 per cent in HELMS 11. 

Employed graduates occupying professional and technical occupa- 
tions in HELMS I comprised 41.67 per cent of the total. In HELMS i', 
this proportion has gone up to 68.7 per cent. (For details, see Taole 
4J), There has been a marked decline of clerical workers from 37.04 
per cent in HELMS I to 13.4 per cent in HELMS II. One should also 
take note that the graduates in HELMS II are much youn^i^r than the 
graduates in HELMS I. In spite of this, 4.9 per cent are already occu- 
pying administrative, executive and managerial positions. In HELMS I, 
a slightly higher percentage (5.95 per cent) of tne graduates occupied 
administrative, executive and managerial positions. 

Occupation of graduates varies with the typology of college where 
they took their degree as well as with sex. There are slightly more 
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females (69.2 per cent) who occupy the f rofessional, technical and 
related workers than males (65.3 per cent). On the other hand, there 
a?e more males (7.6 per cent) in administrative, executive and mana- 
gerial positions compared to females (3 per cent). The second predomi- 
nant occupations of females are clerical and related workers' jobs (18.3 
per cent). For males, it is only 7.6 per cent. Sales (7.6 per cent), agricul- 
ture (4.5 per cent) and production, transportation and related workers 
(4.2 per cent) are the other occupations of males where they outnumber 
the females. (For details, see Table 4J). 

The variation of occupation by type of college is such that 
University of Philippines has far more employed graduates occupying 
administrative, executive and managerial positions (11.3 per cent) 
compared to only 3.8 per cent for graduates of Catholic and 2.8 per 
cent for proprietary colleges. Also, there are more graduates of Catholic 
(14.4 per cent), Protestant (14.3 per cent) and Proprietary colleges (23.7 
per cent) who are on a clerical level of occupation than for University 
of Philippines (5.3 per cent). (For details, s<*e Table 4.2). Except for 
graduates of the foundation type of educational institutions, the 
majority of the employed graduates are occupying professional, tech- 
nical positions. Since in the sample, the graduates fr^m the foundation 
type of educational institutes are predominantly in agriculture, it is not 
surprising that their graduates are engaged in an agricultural occupa- 
tion. 

In many developed countries, there has been a high correspon- 
dence between professional, technical workers and administrative, exec- 
utive and managerial groups. In other words, the number of 
professional technical workers is evenly matched with a good number 
of administrative, executive and managerial workers. In many instances, 
it is a 1:1 ratio."^ However, in the Philippine situation as borne out in 
both the HELMS I and HELMS II data, the numbers of professional 
technical workers are outrageously high in relation to the number of 
administrative, executive and managerial workers. There has been no 
empirical data to explain this phenomenon, but one could offer the 
following explanations: 



Point raised by Dr. Richard Pearson of the City University of Ne>\ YorK 
during the HELMS II Workshop. 
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(a) It takes a shorter period in the Philippines than in many western 
countries to acquire the credentials required in professional and 
technical occupations. In the Philippines, it takes only fourteen 
years (14) to finish a collegiate degree compared to at least sixteen 
(16) years in Western countries. 

(b) There are probably more barriers to entry into administrative, 
executive and managerial occupations in many developing societies 
like the Philippines than in Western countries where meritocracy is 
closely adhered to. It is not uncommon for a worker to be 
subjected to a long trial period before he is awarded a title in an 
administrative, executive and managerial position. In some closely 
held family corporations or business enterprises, the administrative, 
executive and managerial positions are reserved for the members of 
the family. Some may even venture to marry a member of the 
ruling family, thus belonging to the extended family, with the hope 
of assisting their climb to the privileged class in the administrative, 
executive and managerial positions. 

Comparing the occupations of fathers and that of the employed 
graduates, a change in occupations from one generation to another 
maybe clearly noted. Only 45.4 per cent of the fathers of University of 
Philippines graduates are in professional technical and related workers* 
jobs, while 73.7 per cent of working graduates are employed in this 
occupational category. This is true of the children of those coming from 
other state colleges, where there are 84 per cent holding professional 
and technical jobs, but only 1 1.3 per cent of the fathers are in this occu* 
pational classification. Graduates of Catholic co!!eges have 24.5 per cent 
of tiieir fathers occupying professional and technical positions, while 72 
per cent of them are in the same occupation. Among the graduates of 
proprietary colleges, there are 60.6 per cent occupying professional «ind 
technical jobs, but only 20.2 per cent of the fathers are in the same 
occupation. The same phenomenon holds true of graduates of 
Protestant and foundation type of institutions. (For details, see Tabic 



There are fewer employed graduates engaged in agricultural work. 
While 19.7 per cent of the fatners of employed graduates from other 
state colleges and universities arc in agriculture, only 5 per cent of the 
employed graduates are included in this occupational category. Among 
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the fathers of graduates from Protestant and proprietary colleges 26.5 
per cent and 14.8 per cent respectively are engaged in agricultural work. 
On the other hand, among the employed graduates of Protestant and 
proprietary colleges, only 4.8 per cent and 0.3 per cent respectively are 
employed as agricultural workers, it was only in the foundation i>pe of 
institution that agriculture was cnaintain^^d as the means of livelihood 
from one generation to anothei, with 44 per cent of the fathers and 
48.6 per cent of the employed graduates engaged as agricultural 
workers. However, this wa<^^ just a logical outcome of the sample used. 

Employed graduates could not match the executive, administrative 
and managerial positiors of their fatheis'. A much higher percentage 
of the fathers are employed in executive, administrative and managerial 
positions. This is understandable, for the employed graduates are young, 
with a mean age of 24.15. 

43 Industrial classification and type of firm 

As in HELMS I, the predominant employer is the communit\, social and 
personal services: 47.8 per cent in HELMS 1 and 48.2 per cent HELMS 
n. (For details, see Table -/.J). A substantial upward shift has been 
noted in the finance, insurance, real estate and business services from 
6.2 per cent in HELMS I to 18.22 per cent in HELMS 11, manufac- 
turing from 13.1 per cent to 15 per cent and agriculture from 3.5 per 
cent to 6.0 per cent. Mining quarrying, on the other hand, has declined 
from 12.5 per cent to 0.5 per cent. This could possibly be attributed to 
the difficult state of the mining industry which prevents the industry 
from hiring new employees. In fact, the mining industry is contracting 
its operations in vievi of the poor price of metals, especially copper. 

For both the employed graduates and theii fathers, community 
services as a sector of employment is still predominant. What is losing 
attractiveness in terms of employment is the agriculture sector. Except 
for graduates of foundation type of educational institutions whose 
sample is mainly agriculture graduates, the agriculture sector accounts 
for only 0.8 per cent of employed graduates from Catholic schools to as 
high as 8.9 per cent of University of Philippines. Agriculture as a sector 
of employment of the employed graduates' parents is in the range of 
10.22 per cent for Catholic colleges to as high as 25.8 per cent of the 
other state colleges and universities. On the other hand, finance, real 
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estate, insurance and business services is beginning to be an attractive 
sector of en.ployment. The fathers of the employed graduates from 
Catholic colleges in finance, real estate, insurance and business services 
account for 14.8 per cent compared to 28.9 per cent of the graduates. 
Only 6.6 per cent of the fathers of employed graduates from proprie- 
tary colleges are in finance, real estate, insurance and business services 
whereas 19.7 per cent of their children are employed in this sector. 
(See Table 4 A), 

The private sector is the prime employer of graduatt:s. Of the 
total, 60.7 per cent are in the private sector, with the bulk in a corpo- 
rate type of organization (43.1 per cent), single proprietorship (9.8 per 
cent) and partnership (7.8 per cent). In HELMS 1, 33,2 per cent were 
employed in the public sector. In HELM 11, 39.3 per cent are in the 
public sector, spread across the national government (24.5 per cent), 
local government (6.6 per cent), grvernment corporations (6.2 per cent) 
and provincial government (2 per cent). Aspiraticiis for public sector 
employment among HELMS 1 students represent ^4.8 per cent of the 
total. (For details, sec Table 4.5. 

4A Income of employed graduates 

Income is generally considered by society as an indicator of success. 
Thus, in the field of economics of eaucation, income is often used as a 
gauge in evaluating the contribution of Uucation to development and 
society. With this consideration in mind, how did the graduates of 
1978-1979 fare? The HELMS II survey showed that the average gross 
monthly income of graduates amounted to P. 1,096.67 in 1981 as against 
the average income of employed graduates in the HELMS I survey of 
P.715.12. Over time, income has been increasing. Employed graduates 
in HELMS II were earning P.795.32 in 1979, P.939.94 in 1980, and 
P.!,096.67 m 1981. Employed graduates who were working students 
earned an average of P.472.15 in 1976, P.540.15 in 1977 and P.746.58 in 
1978. The average income of working students in 1978 was P. 746.558 
compa.-ed to P.715.1? of the graduates ^n HELMS 1. Between 1976 and 
1977, the rate of increase was 14.4 per cent. In 1978, it went up by 
38.13 per cent, when the working students were in their fourth year. 
Income increased only by 6.56 per cent in 1979 but suddenly, a year 
after graduation, i.e. in :980, the average income of employed graduates 
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with working experience while studying zoomed upwards by 48.96 per 
cent. 

Real increase in income, however, was just a little above the infla- 
tion rale, i.e. it was equivalent to only 2,28 per cent a year. If official 
inflation ra^es were lower than the actual rates, then increase in real 
terms of graduates' income is possibly nil or even negative. 

In spite of the increase, income has not been sufficient. Many are 
still looking for additional jobs even when Mieir total working hours per 
week are already in excess of the 40-hour/v/eek work load. On the 
average, the *otal working hours of the employed graduates was 42.49 
hours. For those who were successful in obtaining a second job, the pay 
was P.789.79, which is almost as much as for their main job. A very 
small group of 8 was even successful in getting a third job for an addi- 
tional P.706.25 a month in wages. 



4.4.1 Income by occupation and type of college 

The occupation that gives the highest income is the administrative, 
executive and managerial position with a monthly income of P.1,941.15 
which is higher than the average pay of the corresponding occupation in 
KELM.S I of only P.1,580.89. Graduates of University of Philippines 
who are occupying administrative, executive and managerial positions 
have, by far, the higher income at P.2,302.08 per month. This was 
followed by, again, graduates of University of Phiiippiue*" engaged in 
sales at P.1,802.00 and graduates occupying professional, technical posi- 
tions at P.1,507.08. The graduates of University of Philippines exhiDit a 
distinct advantage in terms of higher income in all occupations, 
compared with the graduates of all other colleges occupying the same 
positions. One may infer the follov ing from the foregoing data; 

(a) The graduates of University of Philippines are considered of high 
quality, and their high pay reflects their market values. 

(b) University of Philippines inculcates a strong motivation to obtain a 
position with high pay. Such motivation may not be as pronounced 
in other colleges. ^ 
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(c) The low income profile ot the parents o{ graduates of all other 
colleges may be indicative of a lowe; social class compared to 
University of Philippines graduates, note the average income of 
graduates of Protestant and other state colleges which are the 
lowest. These groups probably attach a greater value to service 
rather than lO monetary rewards. Invar^abiy, they do not have 
much access to labour market information, especially the high 
paying occupations in many prestigio'iS corporations. Results of 
regression analysis show that father*s income and adminiarative, 
executive occupation are highly correlated with income. 

As stated earlier, the jobs that give the highest income are those in 
the administrative, executive v nd managerials category. Thi*s is followed 
by sales workers (P.I, 179.31), production, transportation and related 
workers (P.1/.45.56), professional, technical and related workers 
(P.l, 098.41), clerical workers (P.902.9.'>) and service workers (P.901.00) 
The occupation that pays the least is agriculture (P.696.87). However, 
there is some variation of pay across typology of schools as shown in 
Tabic 4.6. 

Male employed graduates have an income advantage over females. 
In HELMS I, a male with a bachelor's degree had a 36.7 per cent 
income advantage over females. In HELMS II, the male income advan- 
tage among the professional, technical and related workers was 24.43 
per cent, for clerical 13.78 per cent, sr.les 23.77 per cent, agricultural 
workers 1.78 per cent, and the unclassified occupation 54.85 per cent. 
On the other hand, there are occupations where females have an 
income advantage over males, i.e. in service (33.18 per cent), produc- 
tion, transportation and related workers (25.58 per cent) and adminis- 
trative, executive and managerial workers (3.38 per cent). (See Table 
4.71 

Comparing the HELMS II (1981) data with the previous findings 
in HELMS I (1978), a substantial improvement maybe noted for those 
in service positions from P.35.S.17 a month in 1978 to P.901 in HELMS 
II in 1981. The clerical workers also exhibited a substantial improve- 
ment from P.475.33 in HELMS I to P.902.95 in HELMS II. The same is 
true with sales workers from P.658.49 in 1978 to P. 1,1 79.34 in 1981. 
Agriculture remained among the lowest-paid occupation. In HELMS I, 
tb*»!- average pay was P.629.05, a ^ did not increase much in HELMS II 
at only P.696.87. 
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4.4.2 Income classified by academic programme 

Just as income varies by occupation and type of college, it also varies 
with academic programmes. The collegiate degree that offers the highest 
pay is law and foreign service with an average monthly pay of 
P. 1,861. 24. This is followed by engineering and technology (P. 1,373. 15), 
music and fine arts (P.1,220.50), social science (P.1,225.03), etc. (For 
details, see Tabic 4.8). Ar., he lowest paid academic programmes 
are teacher education (P.7/ agriculture (P.884.49) and medicine 
P.928.61. 

The pay of medical graduates is understandably minimal, for they 
are just in the early period where the starting pay is generally low. 
However, apart from in-residence pay, there ar'. also other forms of 
income in Mnd such as free board and lodging and other benefits. 
Moreover, when they have completed their residence peiiod and gained 
substantial experience in medical practice, their salary increases signifi- 
cr^ntly. 

Even within a curricular programme, variations still occur by type 
of college. Again, graduates from University of Philippines may expect 
better pay in all fields of specialization except in agriculture where they 
get a slightly lower pay cf P.971.64 compared to the P.1,000 earned by 
graduates of Catholic colleges. Take the case of engineering: the gradu- 
ates from University of Philippines receive P.1,933.91 compared to 
graduates of Prrlestant colleges receiving P.l, 174.17; Proprietary 
P. 1,171.02; Catholic P.1,049.12; and the lowest salary of them all-the 
engineering graduates from other state colleges and universities with 
only P.616.67. (For details of all other fields of specialization, see Tabic 



Male income advantage over females holds true for most degree 
programmes. Programmes where there has been a high male income 
advantage are physical and biological sciences (31.73 per cent), music 
and fine arts (31.5 per cent), humanities (28.09 per cent), education 
(25.44 per cent), and engineeiin;; and technology (20.16 per cent). The 
degree programme where there is the least income advantage among 
males is business administration (14.3 per cent). (For details, see Tabic 
4.9). Female income advantage is highly pronounced in traditional 
female curricular programmes, i.e. food, nutrition and dietetics (43.78 
per cent). Surprisingly, in a profession that has traditionally been the 
domain of inales, i.e. law and foreign service, females have an income 
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advantage (17.19 per cent). The other programmes where females have 
an advantage is liberal arts (8.31 per cent). 

From the foregoing analysis, one may notice the low pay of curric- 
ula! programmes that are of high social value, such as agriculture and 
teacher education. The pay of teachers is not commensurate to their 
social contribution in producing a literate society and the highly skilled 
manpower to accelerate industrial and social development. And as 
regards agricultural development, how can the country encourage 
students to pursue agriculture when the financial incentive is not that 
attractive? This is an instance where the labour market does not 
provide the desirable financial incentives; thus, the government should 
envisage some bold measures to encourage the development of 
manpower required for national development. 

4.4.3 Income by industrial classification 

The economic sectors paying the highest income are still financing, 
insurance, real estate and business services at F. 1,359.30, In HELMS I, 
the situation also was similar. Mining, quarrying and construction 
industries outranked manufacturing which used to be second to 
financing, insurance, real estate and business services. The economic 
sectors that offer the lowest pay are community service (P.923.44) and 
agriculture (P.945.78). 

Male income advantage was prevalent in all fields, with the 
construction industry exhibiting the highest '".come advantage at 42.SS 
per cent followed by finance, insurance, real estate and business services 
(27.94), agriculture 21.25 per cent, community services (19.59 per cent) 
etc. The economic sector with the leas' male income advantage over 
females was transportation, storage anc jommunication 5.6 per cent. 
(For details, see Table 4.10). 

University of Philippines graduates stand out as receiving high pay 
in mining and quarrying where the graduates of Protestant colleges with 
a monthly pay of P.1,675 outranked the graduates of University of 
Pnilippines with an average monthly pay of P. 1,203.67. The perform- 
ance of University of Philippines graduates in terms of pay according to 
economic sectors is different from the graduates of all other colleges. 
For example. University of Philippines gradu.ites get good pay in whole- 
sale wholesale and retail and construction; on the other hand, the grad- 
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uaies of other stale colleges and universities get better pay in financing, 
insurance, real estate and business services. The economic sector where 
the graduates of proprietary colleges get the highest pay is in electricit>, 
gas and water; for foundation colleges, it is community service: 
Protestant, mining and quarrying: Catholic colleges transportation, 
storage and communication. (For details, see Table 4.11). 

The economic sectors that were able to cope, in real terms.with 
inflation are the electricity, gas and water sector with 6.98 per cent 
annual real improvement in salary of emplo>ees; construction 4.29 per 
cent, wholesale and retail 2.91 pei cent, manufacturing 2.42 per cent, 
agriculture 2.36 per cent, and storage and communication 0.95 per cent. 
On the other hand, the economic sectors where the employed grad- 
uate's salary has not been on par with inflation is community service 
which has experienced a 2.46 per cent annual real decline in salary; 
finance, real estate and business services 0.57 per cent; and mining busi- 
ness services 0.57 per cent; and mining and quarrying 0.11 per cent. It 
is possible that the graduates employed in mining and quarrying and 
financing, insurance, reai estate and business services are responding 
more to the high pay in money terms rather than the real increase in 
income. 



4.5 Regression analysis of salaries of graduates 
4.5.1 The conceptual framework 

Success in working life is determined partly but significantly by the 
earnings of individuals. It is believed that education has a role to play in 
determining earnings, but it has only a limited role. Socio-economic 
ba':kground, type of institution attended, studies pursued, occupation 
held by a graduate, and the economic sector in which one is employed 
are other factors that determine earnings. Individuals from a low socio- 
economic class are disadvantaged b> exposure to inferioi types of insti- 
tutions, less costly and therefore less prestigious fields of studies. They 
are also disadvantaged by the law of labour market information, 
employment and career guidance, and the social contacts often neces- 
sary in landing a good-paying job. Their bargaining power is limited. It 
also sometimes happens that individuals from lower social strata 
develop values and attitudes befitting jobs of less prestige through 
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parental interaction and early family experiences. Lower occupational 
levels of parents limit the amount of kfiowlpdge and other behavioural 
requisites for success in higher-level jobs that they can pass on to their 
children. Personality tiaits such as conformity, low achievement motiva- 
tion and submission to authority that are common among lower-level 
jobs are transmitted through family socialization by the children, thus 
conditioning them to accept less challenging positions in the future. The 
influence of socio-economic background and educational careers has 
been widely studied.** 

The socio-economic background in our analysis is identifier^ by 
personal characteristics, such as age. sex and marital status; community 
characteristics such as home region, father's occupation, income and 
economic sector of work. 

In addition to socio-economic background, the type of institution 
attended also influences the earnings of a graduate. In the Philippines, 
there is a distinct type of such institution, i.e. the University of the 
Philippines, whose graduates eiijoy more prestige in the labour market 
than others. The field of study pursued by the graduate also influences 
I !s earnings as does the type of occupation and industrial sector where 
he is employed. 

It was also hypothesized that the method of recruitne"»t of gradu- 
ates may have some influence on salary. The reason is t**ai those who 
are employed through personal contacts might, in the Filipino situation, 
have an advantage over those who have to go through formal channels 
in getting a job aiid negotiating a higher salary. The method of recruit- 
ment also varies with the enterprise and the type of control exercised by 
companies— which have different salary structures and different types of 
requirements for graduate manpower. 

In addition, the experience the graduate obtains on the job is also a 
determining factor for the current salary and tor the w^^iting period. For 
the latter, it is hypothesized that those graduates whv have a longer 
waiting period are specialized in fields for which there is less demand in 
the employment market. If the salary structure is dependent on the 
demand and supply of graduates, the salary for those who have a longer 
waiting period should be less. 



* See for example. T.Husen. Social background and educational career, Paris. 
OLCD. 1972. 
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The following sections discuss the model used for predicting the 
salary of a graduate utilizing the above-mentioned explanatory variables. 

4.5.2 The model 

The earnings function is specified by the following equation: 



E is the monthly salary (gross) in pesos (the dependent variable). 

X|} is a set of socio-economic variables, some of which are nominal 
(namely, marital status, home region, sex, parent's occupation; 
sector of course, etc.). 

X2j is a set of educational variables of the graduate which also may 
be cardinal (namely, length of studies in years) as well as nominal 
(field of study, type of institution e.g. University of Philippines 
graduate or not, etc.). 

x^l is a se' )f occupational variables of the graduate which may also 
be cardinal (e.g. vears of experience, waiting period to get the job 
etc.) or nominal (namely, type of occupation held, sector of 
economy employed in, method of recruitment for the job etc.). 

M is the error terms. 



4.5.3 The method of analysis 

Regression analysis with cardinal explanatory variables poses no 
problem. The regression coefficients give the predictability of the 
dependent variable, i.e. the magnitude changes in the dependent 
variable with unit change in the explanatory variables to which the 
regression coefficient is associated. 

The nominal variables, namely, marital status, sex, home region, 
parent's occupation and industry, graduate occupation and industry, 
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type of insiiiuiion attended, field of studies (specialization), method of 
recruitment pose problems for analysis. The *Dummy variable' method 
is used for treating these variables. For example, if sex is the explana- 
tory variable, with two items namely, male and female, one of the items 
is retained in the equation, (it can be arbitrarily chosen but normally 
that which has more cases is retained to avoid a large number of zero's 
the value of the variable). In an analysis if a case's sex is male, the 
variable has a value zero, if the sex is female, the variable has a value 1. 
In case of a variable which has more than two items such as occupation, 
one of the occupations is suppressed and each of the other occupations 
is included in the equation as a separate variable. The SPSS package 
gives details of the treatment of such variables.'' 

The regression coefficient attached to each of the retained occupa- 
tional items gives the relative advantage for the graduate of that occupa- 
tion in comparison with the occupation which is suppressed from the 
equation. A significant value of F will imply a significant advantage (if 
the regression coefficient is positive) or a significant disadvantage (if the 
regression coefficient is negative). An insignificant value of F will imply 
no difference between the occupation in the equation and the occupa- 
'tion suppressed, in so far as the sample is concerned. 

In the analysis of the earning functions, there is also the problem 
of multi-correlaniarity which distorts the value of the regression coeffi- 
cient in predicting the variation in the variable to be explained. The 
problem is approached by having a correlation matrix y of all the vari- 
ables in the explanatory side of the equation and noting those pairs 
which are highly inter-related (a correlation co-efficient of 0.40 may be 
regarded as the cut-off point) and explaining one of the two variables as 
a *proxy* for the other. If the *proxy' is not relevant, then one of the 
variables is dropped reducing the predictive capacity of the model. 

We h^ve analyzed three earning functions: (1) for all the graduates; 
(2) for the graduates of all the private institutions separately and (3) for 
all the graduates of the University of the Philippines separately. 

The reason for the three types of regression was that the graduates 
of the private institutes and those of the University of the Philippines 
have significantly different types of employment markets and different 
salary structures. The three models could also serve as tools for compar- 



^ Nieh et al: Statistical Pukagc for the Social Sciences, New York. McGraw 
Hill. 1975.675 p. 
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ison of the earnings phenomena experienced by different types of grad- 
uates. It should, however, be noted that the specification of the regres- 
sion model in the three areas will change insorar as the variable *type of 
institution' is concerned. For the model of 'graduates', college type 
University of Philippines are included in the equation, non-University 
of Philippines- graduates having a value zero for the variable, type of 
institution. For the graduates of the private institutions, and those of 
the University of the Philippines, the variable *type of institution' does 
not appear in the equation and only those graduates belonging to 
private institutions have been considered in the regression equation for 
the private institutions. 

It should also be noted that the stepwise regression method was 
used to identify those variables which arc mure powerful in predicting 
earnings. 

4.5.4 The results 



4.5.4.1 University of Philippines graduates. 

It will be observed in Table 4J2, which gives the regression results for 
all University of Philippines graduates, that the following variables are 
statistically significant with F 4: (1) father's monthly income, (2) type 
of firm: Government, (3) field of specialization: engineering and tech- 
nology, and law and foreign service and (4) marital status. Of all the 
above-mentioned variables, only the type of firm: Government has a 
negative relationship with income. This implies that being employed in 
the government is a disadvantage in terms of obtaining better pay 

Administrative, executive and managerial positions are more 
remunerative occupations than all other occupations. 

Marriage adds to earnings capacity, whereas sex or age do not have 
any influence. 

Law and foreign service and engineering and technology as fields 
of specialization have positive advantages in comparison with the other 
specializations which were suppressed. 
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4.5,42 Graduates of private colleges. 

As shown in Table 4J3, eight (8) variables are statistically significant (F 
4) in explaining income of graduates. These are (1) field of specializa- 
tion: law and foreign service and engineering and technology; (2) occu- 
pation of the graduates: administrative, executive and managerial 
position; (3) occupation of the father: administrative, executive and 
managerial position; (4) income of the father, (S) number of years after 
graduation which can be a proxy for experience: (6) sex: female; and 
(7) government placement office. 

Of all the eight variables, two (2) variables, vis: government place- 
ment office and sex have a negative relation with income which means 
that one is in a disadvantageous position in securing a job through a 
government placement office and in being a female. 

The other variables which explain in similar manner the income of 
University of Philippines graduates are the income of father; occupa- 
tion: administrative, executive and managerial position; and field of 
specialization: law and foreign service and engineering and technology. 

Father's occupation: administrative, executive, managerial position 
has a significant relation to income which is not exhibited by the 
income behaviour of University of Philippines graduates. The same is 
true of the number of years after graduation but this was not the case 
for University of Philippines graduates. This may mean that experience 
is far more important in explaining income of private college graduates 
than University of Philippines graduates. 



4,5,43 All graduates. 

Table 4J4 shows the regression results for all graduates. I.-: the resulting 
table, there are eleven significant variables (F 4) which explain income 
of graduates of all colleges and universities. These are: (1) a graduate of 
University of Philippines; (2) father*s monthly income; (3) sex: femaic; 
(4) field of specialization: law and foreign service and engineering and 
technology; (S) being employed in the economic sector: financing, real 
estate, insurance and business services;(6) occupation: administrative, 
executive and managerial; (7) number of years after graduation; (8) 
waiting period; (9) type of firm where one is employed, i.e. 
Government and (10) marital status. 
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Of all the variables, there are three which shov/ed a negative rela- 
tion to income, viz.: being employed in the Government sector, sex: 
female and waiting period, i.e. it is a disadvantage to be female and to 
be employed in the government sector. Likewise, having waited long is 
to the disadvantage of a graduate. This is understandable, for having 
waited for a job for sometime, one is tempted to accept a low-paying 
job. On the other hand, the graduates do not benefit from waiting for a 
highly paid job. 

The predictive capacity of the three regression models is different. 
The coefficient of determination for earnings function of all graduates 
is 0.51175 (i.e. 51.75 per cent of the variation in earnings of the gradu- 
ates could be explained by the model); that for the graduates of private 
institutions is 0.41028, i.e. 41.02 per cent of earning variation is 
explained by the model. In the case of the University of the Philippines 
graduates R2 = 0.52289, i.e. 52.28 per cent of earning variation is 
explained by the model. 



4.6 Job satisfaction 

With the )ibove-mentioned levels of income, are the employed graduates 
satisfied with their job? The answer is the majority (54 per cent) of the 
employed graduates are satisfied (For details, see Tabic 4,15) and the 
reasons are as follows. 

(a) Job provides self-fulfillment. 

(b) Able to utilize talents. 

(c) Good employee relations. 

(d) Job offers secure future. 

(e) Good prospect for career. 

(f) Good income. 

(g) Ample time for family and hobbies. 
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These reasons for satisfaction were also the variables identified by 
the employed graduates in HELMS 1. However, there were more grad- 
uates (63.3 per cent) in HELMS 1 who were satisfied with their jobs 
compared to only 54 per cent of the employed graduates in HELMS II. 
The likely explanation for this is that many of them are still in the job- 
transition period. Note that they are still young (average age = 24) and 
recent graduates of 1978-1979. In short, at the time of the survey, they 
were at most two years on the job since graduation. 

Reasons for job satisfaction have some slight variation across 
typology of college. To the graduates of University of Philippines and 
Catholic schools, self-fulfillment in one's job is of paramount impor- 
tance. This factor ranks only second among the graduates of Protestant 
colleges, proprietary and foundation-type of institution and third for the 
graduates of other government colleges. Possibility to utilize talents in 
the job ranks first among the graduates of Protestant, other government 
colleges and foundation-type of institutions. Good employee relations is 
the most important reason for job satisfaction of the graduates of 
pr'^orietary colleges and it ranked second for the graduates of 
Protestant, Catholic and other Government colleges. This is of lesser 
value to graduates of University of Philippines and foundation type of 
institution. Good income is not as important as many people expect it 
to be. It ranks only founh among the graduates of Protestant colleges 
who, unfortunately, are the least paid of all the graduates; fifth among 
the graduates of other Government colleges and sixth among the gradu- 
ates of University of Philippines and ail other colleges. (For details, see 
Table 4.16). 

Those who were dissatisfied identified the reasons as follows, 
ranked in accordance with degree of importance. (See details in Table 
4.171 

(a) Lack of opportunities for self-fulfillment. 

(b) Poor prospects for promotion. 

(c) Job being not suited to personal objective. 

(d) Poor working conditions. 

(e) Unable to apply college training. 
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(f) Cannot get along with co-workers. 

The reasons for job dissatisfaction vary by type of college. The lack 
of opportunities for self*fulfillment ranks first, in the reasons for job 
dissatisfaction for graduates of University of Philippines, Catholic, 
Protestant and Proprietary colle^^s. It ranks second among graduates 
of other government colleges and foundation-type institutions. 
However, all graduates ranked the factor of not being able to get along 
with co*workers as such, implying that employed graduates are tolerant 
of the idiosyncracies of co-employees. (For details, see Table 4J8}. 

4.7 Education-occupation adjustment 

Graduates are faced not only with the task of obtaining employment but 
also with landing a job that corresponds to their academic preparation. 
A reason for refusing a job offer, as shown in the chapter on unemploy- 
ment, is that the job is not in the required field of specialization. The 
findings on job satisfaction corroborate this. The data show that job 
satisfaction rests on being able to utilize one*s talents, and, a major 
reason for job dissatisfaction is not being able to apply college training 
and the lack of opportunities for self-fulfillment. 

In the light of these considerations, it is imperative to look into the 
relationship between educational background, on the one hand, and the 
kind of education and training required by the job, on the other. 
Correspondingly, the respondents in this study were asked to identify 
their field of specialization and, at the same time, to specify the most 
relevant field of specialization in a current job. Data generated were 
intended to yield insights in various fields of speciniization where there 
is meaningful education-occupation correspondence and in areas where 
such correspondence is minimal. The latter situation will certainly pose 
a problem, and policy makers will have to look into ways of mini- 
mizing it. One benefit is iliat college-bound students and their parents 
can be properly informed on fields of specialization having the least 
correspondence between education and occupation, and thus, assist 
them in deciding between alternatives. 
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4.7.1 Employment in the field of specialization 

Employment in the field of specialization v^'.ries across broad groupings 
of academic specialization, i.e. liberal arts programmes and applied 
sciences. Also, within a disaggregated field of specialization, variations 
maybe noted. On the whole, more graduates of the applied sciences 
(73.28 per cent) are employed in their own field of specialization. The 
opposite seems true in the liberal arts programmes, where only 46.95 
per cent are employed in their field of specialization. These findings are 
not surprising, considering that the liberal arts graduates receive a well- 
rounded education that ailows for greater flexibility in the job market. 
On the other hand, training in the applied sciences is so specialized, it 
narrows down the job options considerably. 

In the Philippine situation, graduates of liberal arts programme 
constitute the bulk of the country's educational output, along with grad* 
uates of business administration. Faced with an excess :n supply over 
demand, liberal arts graduates are forced to take jobs not requiring a 
liberal arts background. The data on the unemployment of liberal arts 
graduates at 46.2 per cent confirm a surplus. Had liberal arts graduates 
not taken jobs other than in their specialization, unemoloyment would 
have been a lot worse. 



4.'/. 2 Liberal arts programmes 

On the average, 46.95 per cent of liberal arts graduates were employed 
in their field of specialization. The percentage of employment is highest 
in music and fine arts at 82.4 per cent (For details, see Table 4J9), 
The least in employment rating is in languages. The reason music and 
fine arts graduates are gainfully employed is that they are able to be 
self-employed; supply would always stay within demands. As far as 
musicians are concerned, there is a large and continuing demand for 
their services abroad. Unemployment among music and fine arts gradu- 
ates is* therefore below the average. 

Liberal arts graduates in languages have a hard time getting 
employment in the field of specialization; in far* only 16.7 per cent of 
the graduates have found suitable work. The tail-enders in the job 
market are graduates in humanities (66.7 per cent) ?nd economics (66.7 
per cent). In the humanities, the problem is the peculiarity of the 
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subject matter which does not clearly specify the nature of specializa- 
tion, leading to vague job specifications. For graduates in languages, the 
level of development in the Philippines is such that the demand for 
language experts is not that high, except for those who want to go into 
language teaching. It is disturbing that economics graduates cannot land 
a job as economists, considering that a country that is moving towards 
faster growth and modernization ought to have many economists. The 
explanations for this may be: (1) the quality of graduates in economics 
is not on par with the requirements; (2) the demand is such that one 
has to gain experience before one is employed as an economist; (3) 
economists have to pass through a transition job requiring related types 
of background work before employment as economists. The data seems 
to support the third explanation. While 33.3 per cent of the economics 
graduates were employed in the field of specialization, more (35.89 per 
cent) were employed in closely related jobs i.e. business administration. 

In the other fields of specialization in the liberal arts programme, 
the percentage of suitable employment is above the over-all average for 
the liberal arts programmes, viz : 



The nature of this phenomenon is corroborated by the data on the 
unemployment rate for social science graduates which is 18.5, physical 
and biological sciences 25.4 per cent and all other liberal arts 
programmes 46.6 per cent. 



4.7.3 Applied sciences 

Graduates of applied sciences have found it easier to find employment 
in their field of specialization. However, there is a variation across 
disaggr3gated fields. In highly specialized fields with clearly defined 
occupations, the percentages of graduates employed in the field of 
specialization are high, e,g, dentistry, (100 per cent), medicine (95.5 per 
cent) law (87.1 per cent), vetc^.iary medicine (87.5 per cent), nursing 
(87.9 per cent), medical technology (80 per cent), and business adminis- 



Social Sciences 
Physical Sciences 
Mass Communication 
Mathematics 



47.1 per cent 
50.0 per cent 
56.5 per cent 
56.3 per cent 
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tration (92.4 per cent). This reflects demand, as shown in the manpower 
forecasts. However, the high employment of business graduates seems 
to negate the contention that these graduates are employed in their field 
of specialization due manpower demand. A proof of this statement may 
be found in the data showing that graduates in the libeial arts 
progr2*mmes and the applied sciences are displacing graduates of busi- 
ness administration, to the extent that 25.22 per cent of the liberal arts 
graduates and 11.38 per cent of the applied sciences graduates are 
employed in jobs requiring training in business administration (See 
Table A further discussion regarding this matter is included in 

the analysis of graduates employed in fields other than their degree 
specialization. 



4.7.4 Educational occupational flexibilities 

As discussed earlier in this chapter, many graduates in both the liberal 
arts programmes and the applied sciences are not employed in their 
fields of specialization. In this section, an analysis is made of the kind of 
educational training required for the job held. Some of these graduates 
are likely to be unhappy on the job, since a major reason for job dissat- 
isfaction is not being able to apply one's talents and training. Also such 
employment entails further training to allow them to adjust to their 
respective jobs. If this cannot be done, there will be much wastage of 
time and resources. 



4. 7.4 J Liberal arts flexibilities programme. 

The tendency of liberal arts graduates who are not employed in their 
field of specialization is to accept a job requiring training in business 
administration. On the average, 25.22 per cent of liberal arts graduates 
are holding jobs requiring training business administration. Across fields 
of specialization in the liberal arts programmes, there is some variation. 
For example, 50 per cent of the graduates majoring in languages are 
employed in a job requiring training in business administration. (For 
detail see Table 4.20). In fact, more language majors are employed in 
jobs requiring a business background than in jobs requiring a language 
background. Economics graduates (35.89 per cent) are also likely to 
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land a job requiring a business background. Possibly, thai is not such a 
discomforting position for economics majors, because the two disci- 
plines are closely inter-linked. 

Among the humanities majors 33.3 per cent are employed in jobs 
requiring a business background. The mathematics majors are next with 
25 per cent; social sciences, 17.6 per cent; mass communications, 17.5 
per cent; physicaJ sciences, 16.7 per cent; and music and fine arts 5.9 
per cent. One can just imagine the agony of a music and fine arts major 
who is employed in a job requiring knowledge of accounting, finance 
and investment analysis. 

The next most frequently taken job of graduates of the liberal arts 
programmes who are not employed in their field of specialization is one 
requiring training in teacher education. There are 10.96 per cent so 
employed among liberal an graduates, broken down into: languages 
(16.7 per cent), physical scitices (12.5 per cent), economics (10.26 per 
cent), mathematics (6.39 per cent) and mass communications. (For 
details, see Table 4,21), 



4 J ,42 Flexibilities in the applied sciences, 

A minority of graduates in the applied sciences not employed in the 
field of specialization are employed in a job requiring training in busi- 
ness adnvnistration (11.38 per cent) and teacher education (11 per 
cent). 

Graduates of foreign service have the highest percentage (30 per 
cent) of employment in a field requiring training in business administra- 
tion, followed by nutrition graduates 26.3 per cent, home economics (25 
per cent,, vocational-technical education 19 per cent, and fisheries 16.7 
per cent. Few other applied science graduates who have taken a job 
requiring teacher education background are low on the scale. (For 
details, see Tables 4,20 and 4,21). 



4.7.5 Overall occupation education flexibilities 

On the whole, ny graduates in the applied sciences have taken a job 
in their line of specialization (73.28 per cent). What is quite problemat- 
ical is the case of the graduates in various liberal arts progiamme where 
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the majority are holding jobs not consistent with their field of speciali- 
zation. So far, jobs requiring background in business (25.22 per cent for 
the liberal arts graduates and 11.38 per cent for the applied sciences 
graduates), and teacher education (10.96 per cent for the liberal arts 
and 1 1 per cent for the applied science graduates) have absorbed gradu- 
ates who cannot be employed in their field of specialization. This is 
shown in the following table: 

Graduates in 
Liberal Arts Applied Science 

% Employment in the field 

of specialization 26.95% 73.28% 

% Employment in a job requiring 

Business background 25.22% 1 1 .38% 

% Employment in a job requiring 

teacher education background 10.96% 1 1.0% 

Total 63.13% 95.66% 

The table shows that jobs requiring business background and 
teacher education take care of 36.18 per cent of all employment for 
liberal arts graduates and 22.38 per cent for the applied science gradu- 
ates. Graduates in a job requiring other fields of specialization outside 
their own business and teacher education account for a very small 
percentage, i.e. only 4.34 per cent for graduates *n the applied sciences 
and 16.8 per cent for the graduates in the liberal arts. 

College-bound students and their parents should be aware of the 
greater possibility of having to search for a job in other than their own 
specialization in the liberal arts programmes, they should take account 
of the conclusions drawn here and correspondingly decide on alternative 
courses of action suited to their objectives and preferences. 

The policy makers and the public should be concerned with the 
seriousness of the problem of misplaced graduates in the liberal arts 
programme and in the applied sciences, although the latter is of lesser 
magnitude. Planning could protect future graduates from the disap- 
pointment of being forced by economic circumstances to take a job not 
consistent with their training and professional background.. 
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While at the moment jobs requiring a background in business and 
teacher education are absorbing graduates who cannot be better placed 
in their fields of specialization, policy makers should try to determine 
the absorptive capability of this sector if the present employment trend 
is to continue. A strategic intervention ought preferably to be initiated 
now to prevent the probable undesirable outcomes of misplaced gradu- 
ates. 
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The world of work and the educauon-occupauon adjuswwit 



Table 4 J: Occupation of employed graduates (in percentages) 

HELMS II 





HELMS 1 


Male Females 


Total 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Professional, Technical 
and Related Workers 


41.67 


65.3 


69.2 


68.7 


Administrative, Executive 
and Managerial Workers 


5.V5 


7.6 


3.0 


4.9 


Clerical and 
Related Workers 


37.04 


7.6 


18.3 


13.4 


Sales 


1.75 


7.6 


2.8 


5.0 


Service 


2.10 


1.6 


0.6 


O.o 


Agriculture 


0.70 


4.5 


2.5 


3.6 


Production, Transportation 
and Related Workers 


9.29 


4.2 


2.7 


2.7 


Armed Forces 


0.50 


0.1 


0 


0.1 


Unclassified 




1.3 


0.9 


1.0 


Total 


99.8 


100.0 


900 


100.0 
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Tabic 4,2: Occupational classificaiion of employed giaduates oy type of college (in percentages) 



3. 

4. 
5 
6. 
7. 

8 
9. 



U.P. 

Professional. Technical 

and Related Workers 73.7 

Administrative, Executive 
and Managerial Workers 1 1.3 

Clerical and Related 
Workers 5.3 

Sales Workers 3.8 

Service Workers 

Agricultural Workers 2.3 

Production. Transportation 
and Related Workers 3 0 



Armed Forces 

Unclassified by 
Occupation 

loiai 



0.0 

06 
JOO.O 



Other State 
Colleges 

84.0 



• 5.0 
1 0 

50 

4.0 

00 

1 0 
100.0 



Catholic 



Prot';St&nt 



Proprietary Foundation 



Total 





— . 
































ploymc 


72.0 


76.2 


60.6 


40.5 


68.7 


3.8 


- 


2.8 


- 


4.9 












and 


14.4 


14.3 


23.7 


2.1 
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car 


6.1 




7.3 


2.7 


4.9 




1.5 


0.0 


0.9 


0.0 


0.6 


1 


0.0 


4.8 


03 


48 6 


3.6 


^nunittc 


2.3 


2.4 


25 


2.7 


2.8 


<§. 


0.0 


00 


0.3 


0.0 


0.1 


> 


0.0 


0.0 


1.6 


2.7 


1.0 














100 0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


O 
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Tabic 43'. Industrial classification of employer of the graduates 



H t. L M S II 









Male 




Female 




Total 


HELMS I 






N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 




1. 


Agriculture 


27 


52 9 


24 


47.1 


51 


6.0 


3.5 


2 


Mining and Quarrying 


4 


100.0 






4 


0 5 


1 *> c 
1 


3 


Manufacturing 


76 


59 8 


51 


40.2 


127 


14.9 


13.1 


4. 


r Iccincily. Ga-^ and Water 


10 


62 5 


6 


37.5 


16 


1.9 


5.8 


5 


Construction 


20 


76.9 


6 


23 1 


26 


3 1 


2.6 


6. 


Wnoiesaie ana Keian 


14 


45.2 


17 


54.8 


31 


3,6 


3.9 


7. 


Transportation, Storage 
and Communication 


11 


40 7 


16 


59.3 


27 


3.2 


4.5 


8. 


Finance. Insurance. Real Estate 
and Business Services 


51 


32.3 


107 


67.7 


158 


18 6 




9. 


Community Social and 
Personal Services 


122 


29.8 


287 


70.2 


409 


48.1 


47.8 


10. 


Uncla<;sified 






1 


100 0 


1 


0.1 






Total 


335 




515 




850 


100.0 


100.0 
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Tabic 4.4: Industrial classificntion of graduates by type of colleges (in percentages) 



1 Agriculture 

2 Mtningand 
Ouarr>ing 

3. Manufacturing 

4. Electricity. 
Gas and Water 

5 GtnsCiuction 

6 Wholesale and 
Retail 

7. Transportation. Storage 
and Communtcaiion 

8 Finance. Real Estate and 
iJusmcss Services 

9 Community Services 



U.P. 

1.2 
16 0 

1 6 
3.1 

1.6 

3.1 

19.5 
45.1 



Govt 
Colleges 

6 1 



7.1 



Catholic Pioicstant Proprietarv 



1 0 

1 0 

3.1 
81 6 



14 8 

2 3 
47 

3.1 

16 

28 9 
43.8 



24 

24 
143 

2.4 
24 



14 3 
61.9 



1.6 

174 

26 
36 

6.9 

5.3 

197 
42 4 



Foundation 



48 5 



12.1 



3.0 



6.1 
30 3 



2 
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The world of work and the cducauor 'occupation adjttstnient 



Tabic 4.5: Type of the firm/organizalion of the employer of graduates 



1. 


Public r»cctor 


IN 


O' 




1.1 


Na'ional Government 


221 


24.5 




1.2 


Provincial 
Government 


1 k 
t IS 


-.w 




1.3 


Local Gi)vernmcni 


60 


6.6 




1.4 


Gov't, corporation 


56 


6.2 




Private Sector 




60.7 




2.1 


Corporation 




43.1 




2.2 


Partnership 


70 


7.8 




2.3 


Single Proprietorship 


89 


9.8 


3. 


Total 




903 


100.0 
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Tabic 4,6: Mean income of employed graduates by occupational classification and type of college 



1. ProfeSMonal. Technical 
ami Relaicd Woikci^ 

2. Adminisirativc. 
Executive and 
Managerial Workers 

3. Clerical Workers 
4 Salcv Workers 

5. ScrMce Workers 

6. Agricultural 
Workers 

7. Production. Transpon* 
at ton and Related 
Workers 

8. Unclassified 
lotnl 



Other 

U.P Go\'t Catholic Protestant 
Colleges 



Proprictar> Foundation 



1 507 OS 6«2 99 \ 032 35 

2 302 08 - 984,00 
1 152.62 940 00 984 72 
1 802 01) 200 00 1 009 43 

- 1 125 00 

995.00 504 40 

1 287 25 590 00 892 67 

1 787 00 775 00 

1 562 20 687 63 1 020.50 



837 07 



688 83 
900 00 

787 50 
364,00 
802.10 



935 S5 

1 353.33 
852 69 

1 033 S6 
751 67 

494 00 

1 017 38 
608 50 
928.83 



1 142 33 



60 Ol» 



649 53 



987 56 



Total 
1 008 41 

1 941.15 
902 95 

1 179 31 
901 00 

696.87 

1 145 56 
%9 00 
1 09() 67 



3 
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Tin- world of work and the educauothoccupation adjustment 



Table 4.7: Mean income of employed graduates by occupation and sex 



Percentage of 
Income Advan- 

Malc i-emale tage of Male 



132 
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1 . Professional. Technical and 

Related Woikers P.i 2^2.% P.<^77.()9 24.43 

2. Administrative, bxecutive 

and Managerial Workers ] «)12 68 I 979.61 (3.3«){a) 

3. Clerical and Related 

Workers 1 012.95 882.68 13.78 

4. Sales Workers 1 284,10 978,92 23.77 

5. Service Workers 751.67 I 125.00 (33J8){a' 

6. " Agricultural and Related 

Workers 705.87 693.28 1.78 

7. Production. Ti a asportation 

and Related Workers 960,63 I 290.86 (25.58){a) 

8. Unclassified 1411.33 637.25 54.85 
(a) Female income advantage over male. 
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Table Mean income of employed graduatfS by degree programme and by type of college (in P.) 



ERIC 



I AgucuUurc 

2, Business Ailmin is- 
trauon and 
Commcicc 

3 Engineering and 
Technology 

4 Food Nutrition 
and Dietetic<i 

5 l^w and Foreign 
Service 

6 Humanities 

7. Physical and 

Hiological Sciences 

8 Social Sciences 

9, Medical Sciences 

10 Music and Fine 
Aris 

I I Teacher Eilucation 
12 Liberal Arts 



Other 

U.P. Go^'i Catholic Prnte«;tant Proprietary Foundation 
Colleges 



1 776.54 973.33 

1 933.<)1 616 67 

1 35^ 57 58b,50 
1 952.50 

1 720.00 . - 

1 343 80 
1 586.57 
1 128.57 

1 714.29 

1 3S6 00 699.54 

2 957.50 



97164 53117 10(K)(«) Sl25n 494 00 



1 :?6.93 852.11 



1 075.17 



978 57 
1 220.92 
839.14 



603.00 
664.36 
754 40 



1 071.67 
5% 38 590 50 
70. 50 



924 73 



I 049 12 1 174 17 1 171.02 



1 000 00 



1 880.00 1 000 00 1 657.67 
1 144.44 700.00 886.25 



650 00 
751.68 
842 68 

715.00 
628.00 
685 00 



98h "0 



950 00 



Total 
884 49 

1 076 09 

1 373.15 

1 192 17 

1 861.24 
1 160.43 

1 156 40 
1 225.03 
928 61 

1 222.50 
733 20 
1 601.00 



5" 



I 
5 

IS 



•I. 

2 



5' 
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The world of work and ilw cducanon'ouupauon adjuwucnt 



Table 4.9: Mean income of employed graduates by degree programme 
and sex 



Percentage of 
Income Advan- 
Malc I cmalc tage of Male 



FRIC 



I3i 



L Agriculture P 898 72 P 878.70 12.35 

2. Business Administtation 

and Commerce 1 205.61 1 033.20 14.30 

3. Fngineering and 

Technology 1 400.33 1118.08 20.16 

4. Food Nutrition anil 

Dietetics 70^.00 1 261.19 (4\78)(a) 

5. Law and Foreign 

Service 1 678. 1 5 2 026.58 ( 1 7. 1 9)(a) 

6. Humanities 1 433.33 1 030.63 28.09 

7- Physical and Biological 

Science 1 384.83 945.54 31.72 

8. Social Science 1405.42 1131.83 19.47 

9. Medical Sciences 1110.87 857.26 17.11 

1 0. Music and Fine Arts 1 481.87 1 01 5.00 3 1 .50 
1 l.lcachcr Trair'-^s 937 12 698 69 25 44 
12.Libera! Arts 1572.50 1715.00 (8.31)(a) 
(a) Female advaniagc over male 
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Empioymeiu and career opportunities afwt gtadnauon 



Tabic 4 JO: Mean income of employed graduates by industrial 
classification and sex 



1. Agriculture 

2. Mining and Quarrying 
3 Manufacturing 

4. E^c^ricity. Gas and 
Watei 

5. Construction 

6. Wholesale and Retail 

7. Transportation, Storage 
and Communication 

8. Finance, Real Estate 
Insurance and Business; 
Services 

9. Community Services 



Male 
P.I (K)3.44 
1 321.50 
1 383 

1 353,50 
1 444.85 
1 260.77 

1 124.55 

1 683.82 
1 071.08 



Female 

P.836.50 

1 121.50 

1 179.17 
83O.t)0 
1 091.24 

1 061.54 

1 213.27 
861.20 



Percentage 
Income 

Advantage 
of Male 

21.25 

18.96 

12,88 
42.55 
13.45 

5.60 

27.94 
19.59 
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Table 4.1 i. Mean income of employed graduates by industrial classification and type of college 



Other 







U.P 


Go«/t 
Colleger 


Catholic 


Piotesiant 


Piopneiarv 


Foundation 


Total 


1 


AgrtCulturai Sccioi 


1 32n 19 


54</.50 


1 000(10 


725 00 


740 40 


675 69 


945.78 


-) 


Mining (ind Ouarryin;: 


1 203.67 






1 675 00 






1 321.50 


3 


Manufacturing 


1 895 98 


689 00 


1 057 1 1 


864 84 


1 003 43 


1 047.67 


1 272 22 


4 


I Icctncity. Ga<; 
find W«iicr 


1 675 00 




841.67 


1 01 10 00 


1 298 13 




1 288 12 


5 


Conslruciion 


2 050.00 


- 


1 044 00 


1 070 00 


941 55 


- 


1 321 88 


6 


Wholesale and 
Retail 


2 916.67 


200 00 


815.00 


- 


1 053 86 


600.00 


1 164.70 


7 


Transporiaiion. Storage 
and Communication 


1 329.17 


900.00 


1 460.00 




958 33 




1 090 42 


8. 


Financing. Insurance. 
Real Estate. Business 
Services 


1 842.45 


1 103.67 


1 263 57 


916 00 


1 068 67 


680.00 


1 359.30 


9 


Community Services 


1 273 59 


687 08 


869 41 


71380 


802 91 


I 239.30 


923.44 



a. 



;3 



a- 



•I 

1^ 



2 



o 
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Table 4.12: Vauables in the regression model: UP graduates 



VARIABLES 

V12-? 
V2(MI 
VI 323 
V2»52 
V1325 
VI 002 
V1321 
Vi:?6 

VI 232 

V263 

V:061 

V1237 

V1324 

V0034 

V270 

V0()82 

V1341 

ViMHl 

V<)0^13 

V2nf)h 

V2(»57 

VU)i 

V2f)54 

V:065 

V2(W 

(Constant) 



BETA 



Father's Gro^s Monihly Inc'^me 

Type-firm = Naiional Government 

Lnginecring and Technologv 

Admin.. Lxccutivc, Managerial Workers 

Law and Foreign Service 

Maried 

Agriculiu 'a' 

Agricultural and Related Workers 
\Father's) 

Admin . Executive and Managerial 
Worker (Father's) 

Waiimg Penod -After ActivcK Looking 
Agriculture. Fishery and Forestry 
Prod . Trans Operators and Labourers 
(Father'b) 

Food Nutrition and Dietetics 
Region IV 

Factor Job-Government Placement Office 
Female 

Two Years After Graduation 

Rcgionl 

Rcpon .Xlll 

financing and Business Service^. 
Prod,, Trans. 0{>€iators and Labourers 
Age (as of last b;rthday) 
Sr.les Wurkers 
Construction 

Type-F"irm = Single Proprietorship 



ERIC 



.2063264 


.28025 


10.777 


- ft i 1 AfilH 


- J J 1 jO 


1 J o^o 


872 192^^ 


25978 


7.159 


64472:3 


14868 


3 207 


9210416 


^389 


6.372 


6283579 


.17932 


4.507 


-.8244451 


■ 16430 


2.610 


- 5316681 


- 12748 


2.031 


- 2087438 


-.09084 


1.263 


-.1651688 


. 12097 


2.517 


4830824 


11583 


1.325 


4368687 


06977 


.665 


- 2619816 


-.04184 


.204 


,1459369 


.04165 


.244 


53075nE-01 


04074 


.244 


.834550E-01 


03334 




.1152569 


04665 


145 


4256730 


0309 ^ 


145 


• 2(M8120 


. (j29\H 




.753().UI-0I 


02444 


m 


• 22427GS 


-(»279« 


.my 


-.6154006F.-01 


•02851 


J06 


- 2229070 


-.2281 


090 


1112208 


01596 


.034 


-.1146898 


-0143! 


.031 


2 913055 






4,12083 


or * 24,94 


= .52289 
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Tabic 4 13: Variables in the regression model: Private college graduates 



VARIABLES 

V(M)82 
VI 341 
V127 
VI 325 
V1232 

V270 

V2052 

V2068 

VI 323 

V2054 

V7.061 

V2041 

V1002 

V1236 

V263 

v;237 

V2065 

V1324 

V0039 

V2047 

V0037 

VlOl 

V00313 

V0034 

V1321 

w:057 

(Constant) 



Female 

Two Years After Gradution 

Father''' Cros^ Monthly Income 

Law anu foreign Service 

Admm . F.xec. and Managerial Workers 

(Father's) 

Factor Job'Govemmcnt Placement Office 
Admin . Executive. Managerial Workers 
Financing and Business Services 
Engmecring and Tcchnolog)' 
Sales Workers 

Agriculture. Fishery and Forestry 
Type-Firm = National Government 
Married 

Agricultural and Related Workers 
(Father's) 

Waiting Period-After Actively Looking 
Prod.. Trans. Operators and Labourers 
(Father's) 
Construction 

Food Nutrition and Dietetics 
Region IX 

Type-Firm = Single Proprietorship 
Region VII 

Age (as of last birthuay) 
Region XIII 
Region IV 
Agricultural 

Prod.. Trans. Operators and Labourers 



B 


BETA 


F 


— 

- 4374740 


-.21744 


11.853 


.4142252 


.20254 


12.701 


8152312E-()1 


13RO0 


5.366 


1 OAAm 


15958 


7.985 


8 


17708 


9.966 


-.1340971 


-.14342 


6.498 


!6343784 


.11142 


4.221 


.2694455 


.10604 


3.399 


.3275746 


.12787 


4.184 


-.2922163 


-!06927 


1.549 


-.6737922 


.-13792 


3.684 


1524770 


.05748 


.803 


.2739460 


.09493 


2.595 


-.2979019 


-.103^3 


2.834 


- 6991929-01 


-.09342 


2.820 


- 2273945 


-.08065 


1.895 


-.3998101 


-.05006 


.8355 


-.3931417 


-.04922 


.833 


- 4214471 


-.03745 


.456 


-.1148400 


-.04027 


.522 


.3094036 


.04727 


.675 


-.6012923E-01 


-.04109 


.450 


-.877075.''.E.01 


.04020 


344 


.1031365 


.02723 


155 


.1031365 


.02728 


.155 


-.4372452E.01 


-.00547 


.010 


2.673062 







F= 5.79767 



DF 



27.225 



R2 = .41028 



o 



•2. 



4 
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TaNe 4.14- Variables is the regression model: All graduates 



ERIC 



\AR1ABLCS 

V130I U.P S\siem 

VI 2" Fathers Gr(w Monthly Income 

V(K)^: Female 

\'!325 Law & Torcrgn Service 

V2068 Financing and Business Services 

V1323 Engineering and Technologv 

V2052 Admin . Exec. Managerial Workers 

VI 3-51 Tuo Years After Graduation 

\'26? Waiting Period 

V220-*! Type-Firm = National Government 

VI 236 Agricultural and Related W'orkers (Father's) 

V10i)2 Married 

Vn()3:3 Region XMl 

V2'(» Factor Job-Go\ernment Placement Office 

V2i)54 Sales Workers 

VI 232 Admin.. Exec, and Managerial Workers 
(Father's) 

V2057 Prod.. Trans. Operators and Labourers 

VU031 Region I 

V0034 Region IV 

V003<? Region IX 

V1324 Food Nutrition and Dietetics 

V2047 Type-firm = Single Proprietorship 

V20^5 Construction 

V1321 Agricultural 

VKU Age (A> of last birthday) 

\'123 Prod .Trans Operators & Labourers 
^Father's) 

V2061 Agriculture, fishery and Forestry 
(Constant) 



Tl 
11 


1)1 . 1 *> 


n 
1 


fil fi I '7fi 1 

ol oi /o4 


.J W /O 




1 /IQ 1 i^l A 


1 A lO 1 

.IOjVJ 


) / JO 


^ IClOOlQQ 
-.-VW| 


-, 1 JOOn 


51 7^1 
O. 'J 1 


l.(K)T5*^ t 


1 /xh^U 
1 On?V 




..JDo t / 1 J 


.1 10 /O 


9 0^9 


4938515 


.15931 


140 


7284384 


.12882 


11.853 




1 ? 101 


1 1 471 

1 1 ."T / 1 




AOflfiO 


< Ml 


-.J40 10 / / 




d .son 


- 1 /n-40 


flAlAQ 


Jli 
1 *♦ 




nt070 




- 16544'17 


-.U.T-\I, 


n <o< 


TCTTUCTC 111 


. flAUAfi 

•.un*»Oo 


J.t />• 


-.^WUl)13J 


Oil CIA 
-.U440JO 


I. 0-1 


193181 


.05832 


2.367 


-.3400036 


-.04620 


3.451 


.35oo5v7 




I ./OJ 


.1144214 


.04402 


.957 


• 6294529 


-.03687 


.989 


-.2536737 


- 03291 


.781 


-.1122481 


-.028^^6 


.577 








-8442372E-01 


-01878 


.178 


-5027343E-01 


-.02868 


.517 


-9604144E-01 


-.02714 


.481 


-,96(»67«F..(»1 


-.01860 


.169 


2.415822 






r - 15.29498 


DH = 27.394 


R2 =» .51175 
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I 
I 



ft 



I- 
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The world of work and the cdtuation-occupauon adjustment 



Tabic 4 J 5: Reasons for job satisfaction 

Weighted 
Avcrage(a) Rank 

1 . Job provides self- 

fulfillment 3.63 1 

2. Able to utilize talents 3.57 2 

3. Good employee relations 3.51 3 

4. Job offers secure future 3.39 4 

5. Go(h1 prospect for career 3.38 5 

6. GootI income 3.17 6 

7. Ample time off for family and hobbies 2.80 7 

8. Opportunity to t>3vel 2.73 8 

9. Scholarship opportunities 2.27 9 



(a) A valu^ of 5 indicates extraordinarily important, ^ very important, 3 
important. 2 bar«^ly im|)onant, and 1 not important. 
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Tabic 4. 16: Reasons for job satisfaction by type of college (Ranked according to order of importance) 



f P Other Gov't Cathoht Piotcsiant Proprictarv f-oundanon 
School** 



1 Job t^'ovidc^ «*clf-fuirillnien{ 13 12 '> "2. 

2 Able to utilize talents 2 \ A \ 3 j 2 

3 Goo J prospects for career ^ 
advancement 3 6 5 5 4 5 $ 

4 Good cmplovce relations 4 2 2 2 1 ^ 

5 Job offers a sccuretl future 5 5 ^ 3 5 3 > 

6 Good income 6 5 6 4 6 6 "| 

7 Opportunit> to travel 7 9 8 6 $ 8 S 

K. Ample time-off for fami!\ and § 

and hobbies 8 7 7 7 7 7 a 

Scholarship opporlunitiev ^ 8 0 8 9 9 * 
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Tfic world of work and tfw cdtnauon-(Kcupauon adjustment 



Table 4.17: Reasons for job dissatisfaction 



Weighted 
Average(a) Rank 



1. Lack of opportunities for «;clf- 

fulfillmeni 2.31 1 



2. Poor prospects for promotion 2.53 

3. Job not suited to persona! 

objectives 2.63 3 

4. Poor working condition*; 3.63 4 

5. Unable to apply school training 3.64 5 

6. Cannot get along with co-workers 5.49 6 

(a) Rank 1 as the most relevant reason and 6 the least impor»ant. 



o 14? 13: 
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Table 4J8 Reasons for job dissatisfaction by type of college (Ranked according to order of importance) 



U.P 



1 Not enough opportunities for 
self-fulfiUmcni 

I. Not suited to persona) objectives 

5 Poor prospects for promotion 

4. Poor \kOrking conditions 

5 U'nahle to apply col!e|;c training 

b Cannot get along uith co'uorkers 



Othci Gov't 
Schools 



Catholic Piotevtant 



Propnetai\ Foundation 



;3 



Rank 1 = highest. Rank 6 = lo**cst 
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The world of work and ihv cducaiton*occupanon adjustnieni 



Tattle 4.19- Academic quahficaiions and academic job requirements 



Percentage of CiailuaiCN fmpln^cd 
in the field oi Speciatizaiion 



1 Liberal ArK ProjrdmmeN 

I.I Lconomics 33.^ 

I 2 Humanine^ 33 3 

1 3 LanguafCN Ifi " 

14 Mas\ Communicaiion 5<>5 

1.5 Maihematic^ 56 > 

1 6 Muvic and Fine Ar(> t>- 4 
1.7 Physical Sciences 50 0 
I.R Social Sciences 47 I 

2 Applied Sciences 

2.1 A^iiculiure 70 5 

2 2 Business Administration 92 4 
2.3 Dentisir) 100 0 
2 4 Education 60 4 
2 5 Engineering '6 3 

2.6 Fisheries ' 3 " 

2.7 Foteign Service 40 10 
Z 8 Home Economics 4! 7 
2 Q Lavi J 
2 10 .Medicine ^^.i 
2 I! Medical Tcchnolop. frOO 
2 12 ^autn.al Scicnvc * 66 7 
2 n Nursing S*^ 
2 14 Nutiition 5'0 
2 15 Veterir.arv Medicine 8/ 5 
2 16 Vocai >na«-TechnK.'i! 6l 

2 17 Average ''3 28 
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Tabic 4,20: Percentage of graduates empioyed in a job reqcir >r.g 
training in business administration 

Meld of Spccialiation ^< 

1. Libcinl Arts Programme 

1.1 Fxonomics *5 

1.2 HumaniiiCv 3'? ^ 
13 Langu?gcs 

1.4 Mass Communicaiion 1"--^ 

1.5 Maihcmancs 25 0 

1.6 Music and Fine Arts 5.<» 

1.7 Phj-sical Sciences l^.*^ 

1 8 Social Sciences 1^ 6 

1.9 Average ^5 22 

2. Applied Sciences 

2 1 Agriculture 9-' 
2 2 Education ^ ^ 
2 3 Engineering 6 <> 
2.4 Fisheries & 5 
2 5 Foreign Service 30 0 
2 6 Home Economics *6 7 
2 Live - 
2 8 Medicine 

2 9 Nutrition 

2.10 Veterinary Medicine i2 5 
2 1 ! Vocatifnal'Technical ^ ^ 
2 12 Average '« ' 3S 



The world of work and the education-occupation adjustment 



Tabic 4.21. Percentages of graduates employed in a job requiring 
training in teacher education 

Field of Specialization Percentage 

1 . Liberal Arts Programmes 

1.1 Ficonomics ^"-^ 

1.2 Languages ^^-7 

1.3 Mass Communication 4.3 

1.4 Mathematics ^-^ 

1.5 Physical Sciences ^--5 

1.6 Social Sciences 15.7 

1.7 Average 10.96 

2. Applied Sciences 

2.1 Agriculture ^-^ 

2.2 Businew; Administration 1-5 
2.J Engineering ^-5 

2.4 Fisheries ^6.7 

2.5 Home Eiconomics -^^.O 

2.6 Law 6.5 

2.7 Vocational-Technical 19.0 

2.8 .^verage 
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5- The graduates in search of a job 



The case of the educated unemployed presents a very crucial problem. 
This phenomenon results in wastage of manpower resources which 
could be put to better use in promoting the well-being of society. 
Instead, they continue to be a burJen in the sense that tnf^y depend on 
others for survival. The extent of dependence may be tolerabie in devel- 
oping countries where family ties are still quite strong and the unem- 
ployed is not bothered by his predicament. In westernized societies, 
however, being unemployed is often an agonizing experience. 

The existence of a huge number of educated unemployed can lead 
to a certain amount of political instability in a ecu* try, for they, being 
among the educated class and knowledgeable alout the privileges 
society can offer, feel doubly deprived. The causes of educated unem- 
ployment have to be seriously studied if we are to formulate policies, 
programmes and projects that would minimize the problem. 

An analysis of the unemployment situation in the Philippines'" 
with the use of HELMS I data revealed that educated unemployment is 
of a voluntary nature in the sense that the young graduates are still 
shopping around for a suitable career. In short, they are still in the job- 
hunttng stage, trying to evaluate various job and career options. One 
has tc distinguish between the incident*, of unemployment and the 
duration of unemployment. It is quite common for incidence of unem- 



*o Psocharopoulos G. and Sanyal B. ^Student Expectations and Labour Market 
Performance: The Case cf the Philippines; Higher Education, Vol. ro, 1931, 
pp.449.472. Elsevier. Amsterdam. 
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ployment to be high, especially among the young college graduates. 
However, the duration has been quite short. In HELMS 1, the average 
waiting period was around six months. This waiting period is usually 
reduced to two months when one counts from the time when the grad- 
uate actively looks for a job. The voluntary nature of unemployment in 
the Philippines is shown by the fact that the waiting period counted 
from the time of graduation up to the time of employment is over a 
year whereas when graduates are actively looking for a job (as shown in 
Chapter 3, and utilizing the best method of getting a job, they can actu- 
ally get a job within two to six months. Unfortunately, however, many 
of the unemployed are either not actively looking for a job or are not 
utilizing the most effective method for landing a job. On the whole the 
rate of unemployment, i.e. those looking for a job and those who were 
jobless at the time of the HELMS 11 survey in 1981, was 19.16 per 
cent. (Note that this definition of unemployment is different from the 
definition of government official statistics where an unemployed person 
refers to one who has not worked for an hour within a period of a 
quarter of a year). Unemployment among the females is much higher 
(21.66 per cent) than among males (1S.S6 per cent). 

5.1 Characteristics of graduates in search of a job 



S.l.l Age, sex and civil status of the unemployed 

More than half of the educated unemployed belong to the age bracket 
20-23 and 41.2 per cent are in age bracket 24-27. ^See Tabic 5.1},. Only 
a small minority are above age 27 with 3.3 per cent in age bracket 28-31 
and 1.6 per cent in age bracket 32-35. The mean age is 23.71. This is a 
little lower than the mean age of dropouts at 24.3 and employed gradu- 
ates at 24.15. 

Possibly because they are young, 79.3 per cent are still single. For 
details, see Table 5,7). These graduates are more predominantly female 
(66.7 per cent) compared to the sample percentage of 59 and the ratio 
of females among the dropouts (53.6 per cent) and employed graduates 
(60 p r cent). (See Table 53), This comparison clearly shows that 
more females than male graduates did not attain employment. 
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5.1.2 The married unemployed graduates 

Most of the married unemployed are females (85.76 per cent) whose 
husbands are all employed. Of the male married unemployed, only two 
have an equally unemployed wife. It is possible that the employment 
status of their spouse was a contributing factor to their having made a 
Ipng-term commitment to married life. 

The mean income of the spouse of the unemployed graduate at the 
time of the survey, was P. 1,504.27 which is lower than the n-"*an income 
of the spouse of employed graduates at P.1,771.39. However, it is higher 
than the mean income of the spouse of college dropouts at P. 1,3 70. 15. 

As far as the occupation of the ipouse is concerned, the majority 
are professional, technical and related workers (27.7 per cent); clerical 
and related workers (21.3 per cent); and production transportation and 
related workers (17.3 per cent). (For details, see Table 5JK The indus- 
trial classification of the employer of the spouse, just like the employed 
graduates, is concentrated in community, social and persona! services 
(42.5 per cent) followed by transport, storage and communication (20 
per cent and manufacturing (17.5 per cent). (For details, see Table 5.5). 



5.1.3 Parental background of the educated unemployed 

The majority of the. parents of the educated unemployed, like the 
employed graduates, are in business administration, law and foreign 
service, and engineering and technology, with 32.5 per cent, 25.4 per 
cent and 16.4 per cent respectively. While these fields represent the 
predominant academic specializations of the father, the data show that 
the children did not follow the preference of their fathers. Note that 
among the fathers, 25.4 per cent took law and foreign service, while 
only 1.6 per cent among the unemployed graduates took the same 
courses. (For details, see Table 5.6). The courses that continued to be 
popular among the children were business administration (22.1 per 
cent) and engineering and technology (13.9 per cent). There was a 
notable shift in preference to the medical sciences, from only 7.5 per 
cent among the fathers to 25.8 per cent among the children (the unem- 
ployed graduates). 

As to the educational attainment of the mother, teacher education 
w^s the most popular field of specialization at 66 per cent. This is also 
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true of the mothers of employed graduates (S8.6 per cent) and college 
dropouts (50 per cent). 

The most common occupations of the fathers are the following: 

Professional, Technical and related workers 19.0 per cent 

Agricultural workers 18.5 per cent 

Production, transportation and related workers 17.9 per cent 

Administrative, executive and managerial workers 15.8 per cent 

The majority (60.3 per cent) of the mothers were non-workinj, 
housewives. Of those working, 15.6 per cent were in the professional 
technical occupations and 10.5 per cent in sales. (For details, see Table 

The parents of unemployed graduates have lower terminal educa- 
tion than the employed graduates. Only 51 per cent of the fathers of 
the unemployed have finished college, compared to 58.7 per cent of the 
employed 'graduates. Moreover, there are more with only an elementary 
(22.7 per cent) and high school (26.3 per cent) terminal education. For 
the employed graduates, fathers who have elementary and high school 
terminal education constituted only 17.8 per cent and 23.5 per cent of 
the total respectively. The mothers of the unemployed graduates like- 
wise have a lower educational attainment. Only 36.2 per cent of the 
mothers reached college compared to 45.3 per cent of the employed 
graduates. Mothers with elementary education accounted for 31 ^ per 
cent for the unemployed grad utes, compared to 25.2 per cent for the 
employed graduates. The corresponding figure for the secondary level 
was 32.7 per cent for the unemployed graduates and 29.5 per cent for 
the employed graduates. 

The industrial classification of the employer ^f parents of unem- 
ployed graduates were community, social and personal services (ranking 
No. I at 28.7 per cent), agriculture (18.8 per cent) and manufacturing 
(12.5 per cent). (For details, see Table 5.8). The manufacturing sector 
was not a popular employer of parents of employed graduates. 
However, this ranked high among the parents of dropouts (21.2 per 
cent), and fairly high for unemployed graduates (12.5 per cent). This 
situation indicates a relationship between the industrial classification of 
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employers of parents and the possibility of becoming a college dropout 
or unemplov'^d graduate. 

The industrial classification of the employer of the mothers of 
unemployed graduates whose work is similar to tha^ of the college drop- 
outs and the employed graduates. The most common employer's indus- 
trial classification is community, social and personal services (79.1 per 
cent). 

The father's average gross monthly income (P.2,729.13) is lower 
than that of employed graduates (P.3,187.77). (For details, see Table 
5,9 L The fathers of the unemployed graduates earn more than the 
falher of the college dropout (P.938.40). The sarn*' Pattern is observed 
in the mother's income. The mean income of t* other of the unem- 
ployed is P.1,592.76, which is again lower than average income of the 
mother of employed graduates (P. 1,876.78) but higher than the income 
of the mother of college dropouts (P.586.66). 

Total income o^ the parent of unemployed graduates being lower 
than that of the parent of employed graduates reveals that there is some 
relationship between parental income and unemployment of graduates. 
However, as will be shown in the discriminant analysis, parental income 
has the least influence on employment status. 

S.1.4 Educational background of the unemployed graduates 

With the NCEE percentile score as indicator of pre -collegiate prepara- 
tion, it was found that unemployed graduates are weaker in academic 
preparation than employed graduates. However, they had better prepa- 
ration than the college dropouts. The mean NCEE score of the unem- 
ployed graduates was 86.17 per cent compared to that of the employed 
graduates at 91.7 per cent and the college dropouts at 76.3 per cent. 

The University of Philippines, the sectarian and foundation type of 
institutions, institutions being highly selective and servicing mainly 
students with a higher level of achie ement, do not show much differ- 
ence in unemployment by achievement level in NCEE. Both the 
employed and the unemployed graduates from these institutions have 
high scores in NCEE and are a more homogeneous group academically 
but even in this group, the high scorers in NCEE have grater chances of 
getting employment. (See Table 5 JO), 
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The graduates of University of Philippines, other government 
colleges and proprietary institutions who have a public high school 
background have greater chances of being unemployed. (For details, see 
Tables 5.II and 3J6L For example, among the University of 
Philippines graduates, 50 per cent of the unemployed are those with 
public high school background, and the figure for government college 
graduates is 75 per cent, and proprietary institutions, 43.4 per cent, i.e. 
the sectarian institutions serving students from sectarian high schools 
have the majority of the unemployed graduates. 

The type of college of the unemployed graduates needs to be 
analyzed in relation with the profile of sample respondents, and this can 
be done by comparing Tabic 5,12 with Table 2 J 



5.1.5 Assessment of college performance and instruction 

The unemployed graduates are quite realistic in the self-assessment of 
their college performance, with only 16 per cent ranking themselves 
abo 'e-average. On the other hand, 33.3 per cent of employed graduates 
consider their rating above- average. A greater bulk (81.7. per cent) of 
them consider themselves as average students only one person dared to 
give his performance and exceh^n: rating. (For details, see 'ible 5,15), 

The majority of the unemployed graduates rated the content and 
method of instruction in their schools as adequate. Among the 
employed graduates, a higher percentage felt that they had been given 
highly and excellent instruction both in terms of content and method. 
(See Tables 5,16 and 3,29 and 3,30), Actually, the unemployed gradu- 
ates, should have been given more attention especially in tenns of 
method of instruction, since they were equipped with a*^ academic back- 
ground of lesser quality. 



5.1.6 Unemployment by type of educational institution 

Unemployment among the graduates of University of Philippines and 
other the government colleges is much lower than those coming from 
private higher education. On the whole, unemployment in public higher 
education accounts for only 10.02 per cent while private higher educa- 
tion accounts for 28.14 per cent. In the public higher education sector. 
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University of Philippines shows a lower percentage of unemployment at 
6.74 per cent compared to other state colleges and universities at 17.95 
per cent. On the other hand, in private higher education, the graduates 
from proprietary colleges have the highest rate of unemployment at 
29.8 per cent, followed by graduates from Protestant colleges and 
universities (28.81 per cent) and Catholic colleges (26.97 per cent). The 
lowest rate of unemployment among graduates of private higher educa- 
tional institutions is 14.29 per cent from educational institutions of the 
foundation type. (See Table SJ3). 



5.1.7 Unemployment classified by degree programmes 

Unemployment varies by degree programme. It is least among the grad- 
uates of teacher education (8.5 per cent), law and foreign service (9.3 
per cent) and music and fine arts (12.5 per c-^'.:). (For details, see 
Table 5J4). On the other hand, way above the average unemployment 
of all graduates, is found among the graduates of other liberal arts 
courses (46.2 per cent), medical science graduates (29.2 per cent), nutri- 
tion and dietetics (27 per cent), physical and biological sciences (25.4 
per cent), agriculture (22.1 per cent), and business administration (21.3 
per cent). 

The reason why graduates of teacher education rate only a low 8.5 
per cent is the increase in dei..and, unlike in the 1960s when there was 
a big surplus of teachers. It is possible that many music and fine arts 
graduates are self-employed and, therefore, not looking for a job. It is 
understandable that there are relatively more medical graduates who are 
unemployed, since they are probably waiting for the result of board 
examinations before engaging fully in practice. Agriculture graduates 
may be self-employed on their own farms, although they may still be in 
the process of looking for a job. Many of the graduates of physical and 
biological sciences are usually waiting for admission to medical schools 
because their course is a preparatory degree for the medical 
programme. At present, it is quite hard to gain admission into medical 
schools. What is disturbing is the high rate of unemployment among 
graduates of business administration (22.1 per cent) and other liberal 
arts programmes (46.2 per cent). This should be a major focus for 
policy makers and a matter of concern for the college-bound popula* 
tion. 
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52 Reasons for unemployment 

The reasons for higher employment rates by academic programmes are 
discussed in the section on occupation and education adjustment in 
Chapter 4. In this section, reasons for unemployment as revealed in the 
survey can be given. Almost half or 46.3 per ceni of unemployed grad- 
uates have refused a job offer. If one were to exclude those who refused 
a job offer from the group of unemployed, the unemployment rate of 
college graduates go down dras ically. The reasons cited for refusing a 



job offer are ranked as follows: 




Rank 




Reasons 


Total 


Male 


Female 


1. Did not like the job offer 


2.53 


2.70 


2.46 


2. Job offer not in the field 
of special' ation 


2.55 


2.34 


2.66 


3. Low salary offer 


2.56 


2.33 


2.68 


4. Job far ''om residence 


2.61 


2.88 


2.51 


5. Lack of parental consent 
in accepting the job 


3.59 


4.0 


3.47 



The fact that (he unemployed graduates have refused a job offer 
suggests that they are not really in a poor state and thus should not be 
the object of much concern by policy- makers. But those who should 
receive concern are the unemployed graduates who have not had any 
job offer at all in spite of expending much effort in looking for a job. 

That there is no job opening for anyone is really not a very signifi- 
cant reason for unemployment. There are actually many job openings; 
unfortunately, the unemployed graduate wants a job in a specific field 
of specialization. (See Table 5,18), He has neither adequate experience 
nor the professional requirements. Moreover, some job openings are not 
within the graduate's vicinity. These are often cited as reasons for being 
unemployed. The reasons which are of less significance are family situ- 
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ations like getting married, lack of connections in getting a job, low 
salary, or the lack of prestige of the college where the graduate finished 
his degree. What is even more surprising is the admission by some 
unemployed graduates that they were not interested in getting a job. 

The most effective methods of getting a job, as revealed by the 
experiences of the employed graduates in both HELM:> I and II, are 
either recommendation of relatives and friends or through the 
personnel office of the hiring company. However, very few of the 
unemployed graduates followed these two methods in getting employ- 
ment (See Table 5J9L 

5.3 Unemployment and discriminant analysis 

The ^discriminant analysis* technique has been used to analyze unem 
ployment The regression analysis technique to identify the variables 
which explain the nature of the waiting period and income behaviour 
has been discussed (See Chapters 6 and 7), In regression analysis, the 
criterion variable is continuous and ratio-scaled. The objective v/as to 
predict individual earnings and length of waiting period. Variables that 
have the highest weights are those that best predict income or length of 
waiting period. In the discriminant analysis, the criterion is not a single 
continuous variable. It is a set of mutually inclusive categories 
(emploved or unemployed). The objective is to predict in which 
categoty an individual will fall. Predicted variables with the highest 
weights are those that best predict U\e category. 

In simplistic terms, the procedure operates to locate a sector or 
sectors called discriminant i^nctions in the total predictor space that 
best separate the categories of individuals. The maximum number of 
such discriminant functions is limited to the smaller of the number of 
variables used as the number of categories on the output variable less 
one. Since we are working with two categories of output variables, no 
more than one sector will be available. The values separated for each 
variable are the weight, the greater is the power of the variable to 
predict, independent of the effect of the other variables to which 
category an individual will oelong. The standardized discriminant func- 
tion coefficients, when the signs are ignored, represent the relative 
contribution of its associated variable to that function. The sign merely 
di^^notes whether the variable is making a positive nor negative contribu- 
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tion. The standardized discriminant function coefficients are designed in 
such a way that the discriminant scores produced are in standard form. 
This means that in the overall cases in the analysis, the score of one 
function will have a mean and a standard deviation of one. 

Out of the 1,226 ca^^s in the sample, 246 are looking for a job. 
Table 520 gives the standardized discriminant function coefficient for 
the analysis of graduates who are still in the job-search stage. 

It may be observed that self-assessed college performance is, by far, 
the strongest cluster of predictors of unemployment. Note the negative 
relationship, which means that the above-average group of graduates 
have better chances of getting employment or lesser chances of being 
unemployed. Similar effects are noted for the University of Philippines 
giaduates but on a lower magnitude. Across curricular 
programmes,teacher education reveals a negative relationship. This 
means that graduates of teacher education have less chances of being 
unemployed. Note that teacher education has the lowest unemployment 
r. .c. On the other hand, the medical science graduates have a positive 
coefficient, signifying that they have also a stronger probability of 
remaining unemployed. In reality, however, this is not true. The 
completion of medical education takes a longer time than other degrees, 
and the period of intership does not really constitute employment. Since 
the gap between the survey and the time of graduation was short, many 
of the medical graduates may not yet have been available to practise 
their profession and, thus, might have indicated that they were unem- 
ployed. 

It is interesting to note that parental income and age have the least 
influence on the employment status of the graduates. 

From the above analysis, one could infer that in obtaining employ- 
ment, the quality of one*s education is a far more important predictor. 
Note the greater weight of college performance of college performance 
and being a graduate of University of Philippines over curricular 
programmes and socio-economic variables such as parental income, age, 
sex and education of parents. 
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Table 5 1' Age of the unemployed 



Total Male Female 





Age Bracket 


N 


% 


N 




N 


% 


1 


2()-23 


129 


53.1 


33 


40.2 


96 


59 6 


2 


24-27 


100 


41,2 


43 


52 4 


57 


35.4 


3. 


28-31 


8 


3.3 


5 


6 1 


3 


1.9 


4. 


32-35 


4 


1.6 


1 


1 1 


3 


1.9 


5. 


36 and abov^ 


2 


8 






2 


1.2 




Total 


243 


1000 


82 


99/; 


161 


100.0 



Table 5.2: Civil status of the unemployed 



Total Malt Female 





N 




N 


9c 


N 


% 
















1. Smgte 


•95 


79.3 


75 


91 5 


120 


73.2 


2. Marrie'^ 


49 


19.0 


7 


85 


42 


25.6 


3. Widowed 


2 


8 






2 


1.2 




246 


100 0 


82 


100.0 


164 


100.0 



Mean Age = 23.71 



Tabic 5J. Sfx of the unemployed 

N % 

Male 82 3.^ 3 

Female 154 6ft 7 

Total 246 KHM) 
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Titbl: 5 /: 



Occupation of the spouse of 



the 



unemployeti 



Total 



Male 



Hcmair 



1. Professional. Technical 
and Related Workers 

2. AdmmKtratwc. Executive 
and Managerial Workers 

3. Clerical and Related 
Workers 

4. Sales Workers 

5. Service Workers 

6. Agriculture 

7. Production, Transportation 
ond Related Workers 

8. Unclassified 

9. Armed Forces 

10 Housewife or Non* 
Wo'^king Husband 

Total 



13 

10 
4 
2 
2 

8 
1 
3 

2 

47 



27 7 

4.3 

21.3 
8,5 
4.3 
4,3 

17.3 
2.1 
64 

43 

100.0 



40.0 



20 0 
20.0 



20.0 
1000 



11 



10 
3 
1 
2 

8 
1 
3 

1 

42 



26 2 

48 

23 8 
7 1 
24 
4.8 

19.0 
2.4 
7,1 

2.4 
100 0 



1 



s 

K t 

o 
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Tabic 5.5: industrial classification of the employer of the spouse of the unemployed 









Total 




Male 




Female 






N 


% 


N 


% 


N 




t 


Agriculture 


1 


25 






I 


2 y 


2 


Mining and Ouarr>ing 














3. 


Manufact*^ring 


7 


17.5 


• 


- 


7 


20 0 


4. 


^Icctriciiv. Gas ?nd Water 


1 


2.5 




25 0 






5 


Construction 


1 


2.5 






1 


29 




Wholesale and Retail 


3 


7.5 




25.0 


2 


5 7 


7. 


Transport. Storage and Communication 


8 


20.0 






8 


22.9 


S. 


Finance. Insurance. Real Estate 
and Business Service 


I 


2.5 






I 


2-9 


9. 


Community. Social and 
Personal Services 


17 


42.5 


2 


50.0 


15 


42.9 


10. 


Undefined 


1 


25 












Total 


40 


1000 


4 


1 00.0 


35 


100.0 



t5 



s 

Pi 

£ 

5* 
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Table 5.6: Educational attpinment of the parent of the unemployed 

Father Mother 



N % N % 

1. Agriculture 1 1.5 

2. Business; Administration 

and Commerce 22 32.8 5 10 

3. Engineering and Technology 11 16.4 2 4 

4. Food Nutrition and Dietetics - - - - 

5. Law a*^d Foreign Service 17 25.4 

6. Humanities - - - - 

7. Physical and Biological 

Sciences - - - - 

8. Social Sciences - - - 

9. Medical Sciences 5 7.5 10 20 

10. Music and Fine Arts 7 10.4 

11. Teacher Training 4 6.0 33 66 

12. Other Liberal Arts - - 

Total 67 100.0 50 100 
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Table 5,7: Occupation of the parents of the unemployed 



Father Mother 







N 


% 


N 


% 


1. 


Professional. Technical 
and Related Workers 


35 


19.0 


37 


15.6 


2 


Administrative. Executive 
and Managerial Woikers 


29 


15.8 


8 


3.4 


3. 


Clerical and Related 
WO) kers 


17 


9.2 


1 


0.4 


4. 


Sales Workers 


17 


9.2 


25 


10.5 


5. 


Scrx^'^e Workers 


o 
0 


4.3 


o 
o 


3.4 


6. 


Agricultural Workers 


34 


18.5 


8 


3.4 


7. 


Production, Transportation 
and Related Workers 


33 


17.9 


5 


2.1 


8. 


Unclassified 


2 


1.1 


1 


0.4 


9. 


Armed Forces 


9 


4.9 


1 


0.4 


10. 


Housewife 






143 


60.3 




Total 


184 


100.0 


237 


99.9 
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Table 5.8: Industrial classification of the employer ot the parents of the 
unemployed 



1. Agriculture 

2. Mining and Quarrying 

3. Manufacturing 

4. Electricity. Gas and Water 

5. Construction 

6. 'Vholesale and Retail 

7. Transportation, Storage and 
Communication 

8. Finance. Insurance. Real 
Estate and Business Services 

9. Community, Social and 
Personal Services 

10. Unclassified 
Total 



Father 

N % 

.^0 18.8 

20 12.5 

2 1.3 

14 8.8 

17 10.6 

17 10.6 



Mother 



12 



7.5 



46 28.7 
2 1.2 
160 100 



N 
6 
1 

5 



2.6 
0.5 
2.4 



25 11.8 

1 0.5 

5 2.4 

167 79.1 

1 0.5 

211 100 
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Table 5,9: Monthly income of the parents of the unemployed 



Income Bracket 


Father 


Mother 




N 


% 


N 


% 


Less than P.500 


9 


5.5 


8 


9.6 


P.SOO - 999 


48 


29.5 


33 


39.8 


1 000- 1 499 


39 


23.9 


17 


20.5 


1 500 - 1 999 


11 


6.8 


6 


7.2 


2 000 - 2 999 


16 


9.8 


8 


9.6 


3 000 and above 


40 


24.5 


11 


13.3 


Total 


163 


100 


83 


100 


Mean Income 


P.2 


729.13 


P.l 592.76 
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Tabic 5.10: NCEE^ peiceniile scoie of unemployed graduates by type of college 







U r UOV I L.OHCfCS 


v.ainoML 


rruicsinni 


Pri\t>rif>l 1 r V 
i r< 'l/i iLlu 1 > 


I-f>tmilntinn 


! 


21 - 30 








1.1 




*" 


31 • 40 




1 o 

1 V 




2 2 




3 


41 . 50 


13 3 










4. 


51 -60 


20.0 






33 




5. 


61 - 70 


6.7 


1.9 




13.3 




6 


71 -80 




7.7 




12.2 




7 


81 -90 


15 133 


25.0 


16 7 


31 1 




8 


9\ • 99 


98.5 46.7 


63 5 


83 3 


27 8 


80.0 






Tabic 5.1 1: Type of high school of unemployed by type 


of college (in 


percentages) 








U.P. Gov't. Colleges 


Catholic 


Protestant 


Proprietary 


Foundation 


1. 


Public School 


50 0 75.0 


25.0 


11.1 


43.4 




2^ 


Private Sectarian 


25.0 8.3 


59.4 


88 9 


35 4 




3. 


Private Non-Sectarian 


:5.0 16.7 


15.6 




21.2 


100 



s 
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Table 5.12: Type of college of the unemployed 



N % 

1. Public Sector 

1.1 U.P. IQ 7. 

1.2 Other Siate Colleges anti 

Universities 21 8. 

2. Private Education Sector 

2.1 Catholic ^8 19.5 

2.2 Protestant 17 6.9 

2.3 Proprietary 135 54.9 

2.4 Foundation 6 2.4 
Total 246 100 
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Table 5.13: Rale of unemployment by type of educational institution 



Percentage of unemployment 









Male 


Female 


Total 


1. 


Public High Education 


8.02 


11.39 


10.02 




1.1 


U.P. 


5.43 


7.84 


6.74 




1.2 


Other State CoHeges 
and Universitie 


18.18 


17.86 


17.95 


2 


Private Higher Education 


25 09 


29.98 


28.14 




2.1 


Catholic 


31.15 


24.79 


26.97 




2.2 


Protestant 


22.73 


32.43 


28.81 




2.3 


Proprietary 


24.85 


32.75 


29.80 




2.4 


Foundation 


13.04 


15.79 


14.29 


3. 


Total 




18 76 


23.63 


21.75 
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Table 5 N' bnemploynienl by degree programme 

Degree Programme 

I. Agriculture 
2 Busmess and Commerce 

3, Engineering and Techno!og\ 

4. Nuiniion and Dietetics 

5 Law and foreign Service 

6 Physical and Biological 
Sciences 

7 Social Science 

8. Medical Sciences 

9. Music and Fin - Arts 

10. Teacher Educciion 

II. Oiher Liberal Aris Programme 

Note. 171 or 78.8% of itie unemployed 
is less than the employed graduates 



Tabic 5.15: Assessment of college performance 









Male 




Female 




N 




N 




N % 


Below A^eiage (75 - '?9) 


4 


1 8 


4 


5.4 




A\erage (80 - 85) 


179 


81 7 


62 


83 8 


117 80.7 


Above Average (86- 94) 


65 


160 


7 


05 


28 103 


Excellent |95 anu ?hove) 


1 


0.5 


1 


1,4 




Total 


249 


100 


74 


100 


145 100 



N' 


% 


Rate of 
Unemployment 




7 S 


22 I 


54 


22 1 


21 3 


34 


13 9 


18.9 


HI 


4.1 


27.0 


4 


16 


9.3 


17 


70 


25 4 


23 


9.4 


18.6 


63 


25.8 


29.2 


3 


1.2 


12.5 


1! 


4.5 


8.5 


6 


2.5 


46 2 



244 99.9 19 6 

finished the course they wanted which 
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Tabic 5.16: Assessment of instruction 



Contc: t of 
Inst'ucti^'n 


Male 






Female 






Inadequate 


N 

4 


1 S 


N 

-> 


% 
2.7 




1.4 


Barch Adequate 


12 


5 5 


o 

O 


iU o 




2,8 




135 


61 6 


J 


62.2 


89 


61.4 


Very Adequate 


JO 




1 / 




39 


26.9 


Excellent 


12 




1 
J 


1 4 


] 1 


7.6 


Toidl 




1 /lA ft 

HIUU 




100 0 


145 


100.0 


Method of 
Instruction 


Male 






Female 








N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Inadequate 


4 


1.8 


3 


4.1 


1 


.7 


Barely Adequate 


18 


82 


9 


12 2 


9 


6.2 


Adequate 


126 


$!,:> 


45 


60.8 


81 


55.9 


Very Adequate 


56 


25.6 


15 


20.3 


41 


28.3 


Excellent 


15 


6.8 




2.7 


13 


9.0 


Total 


219 


99.9 


74 


100.0 


145 


100.0 



Table 5.77: Vocational training of graduates 

N % 

Employed 312 34.7 

Unemployed 55 25.1 
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Table 5. IS: Reasons for bc:ng unemployed 

Rank h\ 
Rank Male Tcmalc 



\. No joh opening in the 
fielu of specialization 




3 53 


2. -7 


3.86 


2 Inadequate experience 




3 64 


3 74 


3 6t* 


3. Lack of piofcssional 

eligibiluy requirements 




3.76 


3 39 


3.92 


4 No joh opening v^ithin the 
vicinit> of the residence 




4.02 


3.8' 


4.10 


5. Famil> situation 




4 38 


6.19 


3.8« 


6. No connections 




4.42 


3.94 


4.61 


1. Low starting pay 




5.06 


4.79 


5.20 


8. No job opening for anyone 




5 26 


5.25 


5.26 


9. No interest in getting a joo 




6.78 


6.20 


7.03 


10. College not presiigeous 




7.45 


6.41 


7.88 


Table 5.19: Means of looking for job 


-• 




Male 




Female 


Total 


N 




N 


% N 


% 


1. Newspaper advertisement lb 


30.b 


33 


31.4 49 


31.2 


2 Personal Application 27 


51.9 


48 


45 7 75 


47.8 


3. Friends and Relatives 5 


9.6 


13 


12.4 18 


n.4 


4 Employment Agencies 






1.9 2 


1.3 


5 Recommendation 1 


1.9 


1 


1 0 2 


1.3 


6. Mailed Application 3 


5 8 


8 


76 n 


70 


Total ^2 


100 0 


105 


100.0 157 


100.0 
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Tabic 5.20: Graduates looking for a job, sianda**'^ized discriminant 
function coefficient 

Discriminant Weigh! 



1. Medical Science 0.30714 

2. Physical and Biological Sciences 0.19136 

3. Oiher Liheral An Courses 0.17487 

4. Food, Nutrition and Dietetics 0.16104 

5. Sex: Female 0.15059 
6 Social Science 0.11929 

7. Lngincering and Technology 0.10598 

8. Mother's Education: College 0.10887 

9. Parent's Income -0.06819 
'0. Age -0.09435 

11. NCEE Score -0.1817 

12. Teacher Education -0.2655 

13. U.P. -0.37072 

14. Self- Assessed College Performance: 

Below Average -0.452 1 0 

15. Self- Assessed College Performance: 

Excellent -0.56457 

16. Self-Assessed College Performance: 

Average -1.86942 

17. Self-Assessed CollegePerformance: 

Above- Average -2 0 1 92 
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6. The college dropouts and the 
'tortoises' 



An analysis of the problems presented by a country's college opouts is 
quite important. The existence of dropouts is not only det. unental to 
the students concerned but also represents a wastage o^ resources for 
society. Efforts to minimize dropouts are, therefore, laudable inasmuch 
as disappointment or frustration may be avoided and utilization of 
resources maximized. 

The study of the phenomenc.i of prolongation is of equal signifi- 
cance. To some extent, this phenomenon involves some v^astage of 
resources in the sense that students have to spend more time and 
money and the educational system allocates more resources t^an strictly 
necessary for students who do not finish on time. The students in this 
category are possibly slow learners; thus, the term ^tortoise' is applied to 
t'lis group in the succeeding analysis. 

Before one can express any concrete views about college dropouts 
aud ^tortoises*, one should know the explanatory variables behind the 
phenomena. An understand' tg of the nuances of the various problems 
is necessary, involving an ' -d?pth analysis of the reasons and events 
that brought about the th; phenomenon, including the studenu* socio- 
economic background. With such an insight and thorough under- 
standing, one may provide feedback to the educational system and to 
the parents, whi:h could form the basis for the formulation of policies 
and the adoption of remedial actions to minimize delays in graduation 
and reduce college dropouts. In this manner, unnecessary wastage in 
scarce resources will be kept to a minimum. 
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The analysis of college dropouts and ^tortoises* is based on the data 
of students contained in the files of the 1977-1978 survey who were also 
respondents of the follow-up interview in 1981, i.e. it was discovered in 
the follow-up survey that some students who, normally should have 
been in the graduating class of 1978-1979, were still studying when the 
1981 survey was conducted. There were 41 such students. Those who 
dropped out of college, numbered S6. The following analysis is an 
account of these people. 

6A Characteristics of college drop-outs and 'tortoises' 



6. 1 . 1 Age, sex a ^,^.\ status 

The 'tortoises' with a mean age of 23.05 years old are relatively younger 
than those who graduated an^. found a job (24.3 years old). Perhaps 
being young, t!»ey are not in a hurry to finish college. The college drop- 
outs on the other hand, are of the same age group as the e^.iployed 
graduates. 

Just as there are more females in the total sample, there are like- 
wise more females among the dropouts. But this is not the case with 
the tortoises'. Most of the 'tortoises' (60.97 per cent) are males, but 
the major cunicular programme of the tortoises' is engineering and 
technology which is a predominantly male-dominated course. 

As to marital status, a greater percentage (28.5 per cent) of college 
dropouts compared to employed graduates (15.6 per cent) are married, 
and this is pc:sibly a contributory factor to dropping out. As to the 
'tortoises' a very small percentage (4.9 per cent) of them are married 
(as stated earlier, the ^tortoises* are of a younger age group). 

The data on income of the spouses of college dropouts and 
'tortoises' show a mean income of P.1,370.15 a month which is much 
lower t' ^n the mean income of the spouses of employed graduates 
(P.1,7' .39), i.e. such student's* need to seek work while studying. 
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6.1.2 Parental background of college dropouts and 'tortoises* 



6./. 2 J College dropouts. 

Fathers of college dropouts having a business administration education 
account for 25 per cent; law and foreign service, 25 per cent; teacher 
education, 16.7 per cent; and music and fine arts, 16.7 per cent. Those 
with a lower than college education account for only 21.43 per cent 
compared to 33.83 per cent for the fathers of employed graduates. The 
number of fathers of 'tortoises' who have less than a college education 
is much higher: 42.19 per cent. These data are quite unusual, implying 
that parents with a higher academic qualification have children who are 
more likely to drop out of college. 

The predominant collegiate background of mothers is teacher 
education (50 per cent). Those with less than a college background 
account for only 10.53 per cent. The percentage of the mothers of 
employed graduates with less than a college education is much higher at 
28.28 per cent, and the corresponding data for the 'tortoises' i. 37.12 
per cent. The percentage of fathers of college dropouts who are profes- 
sional, technical and related workers is 20 per cent; those from agricul- 
ture comprise 20 per cent; production, transportation and related 
workers, 17.5 per cent. A lower percentage is accounted for ty those in 
sales and a much lower percentage occupy managerial, executive and 
administrative positions. There is a predominance of non-working 
housewives at 64 per cent; the corresponding percentage for the 
mothers of employed graduates is 58.50 per cent and for mothers of the 
'tortoises', 63.4 per cent. Again, this is unusual, for a non-working 
housewife should be able to assist in the studies of her children and, 
thus, minimize the likelihood of dropouts. This implies that non- 
working housewives have less influence on the academic work of their 
children; possibly due to the inadequacy of their educational attainment. 
(St • Table 3.8). 

Agriculture is a major i idustrial classification of both the fathers of 
college dropouts (27.3 per cent) a 'id 'tonoises\ (32.3 per cent) followed 
by community, socia! and personal services at 24.2 per cent and manu- 
facturing at 21.2 per cent. On the other hand, agriculture as a sector of 
employment for fathers of employed graduates is not as prominent 
(16.9 per cent). Another industrial classification of fathers of college 
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dropouts which is distinctly different is manufacturing which ranked 
high at 21.2 per cent compared to fathers of employed graduates at only 
9.7 per cent. 

Most (73.9 per cent) of the mothers oi college dropouts who work 
(36 per cent) are employed in the community, social and personal 
services sector. 

The income of the parents of college dropouts is much lower than 
that of the parents of employed graduates. The monthly mean income 
of the father and mother of college dropouts is P.938.40 and P.586.66, 
respectively; the corresponding figures for the fathers and mothers of 
employed graduates are P.3,187.77 and P.1,876.76. 



6.7.2.2 'Tonoises\ 

The parental background of the 'tortoises' is analyzed in terms of 
educational attainnrient, occupation and industrial classification, and 
income. The father's education are mainly in law and foreign service 
(36.4 per cent), b'jsiness admini.stration (18,2 pe* cent), engineering and 
technology (18.2 per cent), medical science (9.1 per cent) and teacher 
education (9.1 per cent). This educational background is similar to that 
of the fathers of employed graduates, and differs only in degree: 27.0 
per cent have an educational background in law and foreign service, 
22.2 per cent in business administration and 23.5 per cent in engi- 
neerii g and technol *gy. 

On the mother's side, educational attainment was in the fields of 
business administration 66.7 per cent teacher education 22.2 per cent 
and law and foreign service 11.1 per cent. This could be compared with 
that of the employed graduates whose mothers v,cTt educated in busi- 
ness administration 11.4 per cent, and teacher education 59.6 per cent. 

Not all the parents of the 'tortoises' have gone to college, some 
attaint * only elementary education for the father (29.6 per cent) and 
the mother (.36.67 per cent), while similar proportion reached high 
school. A bigger percentage of the fathers went to college f40.74 per 
cent) compared to only 30 per cent among the mothers. 

As to occupatic. the fathers of the tortoises' are mainly agricul- 
tural workers (26.5 per cent), followed by professional, technical (17.6 
per cent), managerial, admini.strative and executive (14.7 per cent) and 
sales (11.8 per cent). Among the fathers of employed graduates. 27,6 
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per ceni% are in professionaK technical and related jobs, 16.4 per cent 
in managerial, administiative and executive positions; 14.2 per cenr-rir 
agriculture and 12.1 per cent in sales. 

As stated in the occupational analysis, the predominantly industrial 
classification of the father of ^tortoises' is agriculture (32.3 pet cent) but 
this is followed by community, social and personal services l25.8 per 
cent), and finance, insurance, real estate and business services (12.9 per 
cent). Note that agriculture ranked only second for the father of 
employed graduates. 

Like the dropouts, the industrial classification for employers of 
mothers is predominantly community, social and personal services (72.5 
per cent). For the employed graduates. It is even higher at 82.0 per 
cent. 

Fathers of 'tortoises' fall mainly in the income range of P.500-999 
(38.7%), followed by P.3,000 and above (29%) and P. 1,000-1,999 
(19.4%). This distribution is on the whole lower than th. * of the 
fathers of employed graduates, with 28.1% on income bracket 
P.1,000-1,499 at 15.6%. 



6.1.3 Educational background of college dropouts 

Rates of dropouts in the ratio of educational programme range from as 
high as 12.5% in other liberal arts courses to as low as 1,35% in the 
medical sciences. (Fc** details, see Table 6J). By type of college, the 
rate of dropout is much higher in the state education secior, especially 
in agricultural college (22.22%) and arts and trade schools (11.43%). 
However, the dropout rate in the University of Philippines is unusually 
low at 0.29. (For details, see Table 6.2i In the private education sector, 
the dropout rates are not very alarming: the highest being 7.05% for 
Protestant colleges. The data strongly suggest the likelihood that a 
highly selective admission policy leads to a lower dropout rate. 



6.1.4 Educational background of the 'tortoises* 

The highest percentage of the 'tortoises' come from proprietary colleges 
(61%). followed by Catholic educational institutions (22%),the 
University of the Philippines and Protestant Colleges at 7.3% each. For 
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the employed graduates, the ranking in terms of distribution shows the 
University of Philippines with 29.1%. private proprietary educational 
institutions with 35.9%» and the Catholic institutions 14.7%. The main 
reason for this is that the bulk of students in private colleges are 
working and are taking a reduced study load. The situation, therefore, 
does not present a serious problem, since this is still within the norm. 
(For details, see Table 6 J) 

'Tortoises* are nr^ainly concentrated in the areas of engineering and 
technology (37.5%), followed by business administration (15%) etc. 
The distribution by area of specialization is quite different from that of 
the employed graduates where business administration is the predomi- 
nant field at 21.1%, followed by medical sciences 17.1%, engineering 
and technology 15.4% and social sciences 10.9%. (For details, see Table 



\s to male-female distribution, one may notice that the male 
'tortoises* are tn male dominated courses, i.e. engineering and tech- 
nology (54.2%), followed by social sciences (16.7%) etc. For the 
females, it is medical science (31.3%), followed by business admmistra- 
licn (25%) and engineering and technology (12.5%?) etc. 

1* is quite understandable for a student to be a 'tortoise* in such 
fields of specialization as medical sciences and engineering and tech- 
nology. Laboratory subjects in sw^Y fields of speciaii^ation tend to 
delay academic progress. 

6.2 Employment status and income of college dropouts 

Being a college dropout can adversely affect job possibilities. It is not 
surprising, therefo»e, that only 49% of them are employed, and are 
earning much less than the employed graduates. The main income of 
employed college dropouts amounts to P.764.c>9 compared to P. 1,096.67 
for the employed graduate. 

The waiting period (commencing from the time when actively 
looking for work), for employed dropouts is longer at 6.5 months 
compared to the employed graduates* 1.9 months. The data on employ- 
ment, income and waiting period of employed college dropouts suggest 
that it pays to exert a lot of effort in order to finish a degree. 
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6.3 Reasons from dropping-out 

In Chapter 5, the factors that contribute to unemploymeni and the rela- 
tive weight of each factor were analyzed, using a Jiscriminani analysis. 
Likewise, in this section, such an analysis was made to identify the vari- 
ables that lead to dropping out. 

As shown in Table 6,5, ^'ariables may have a positive or negative 
relationship, i.e. a direct or inverse relationship. Of all the variables, 
self-assessed college performance has the highest negative weighi,i.e. 
average and above-average students have a lesser tendency to become 
college dropouts. The other variable that has a high discriminant 
weight is the curricular programmes such as teacher education, engi- 
neering and technology, business administration and medical sciences. 
Note the positive relationships which implies that students enrolled in 
these courses have far greater tendencies to drop out. Being a student 
of the University of Philippines has an inverse relationship, meaning 
that University of Philippines students have the least likelihood of 
dropping-out. 

When the respondents were asked their reasons for dropping-out, 
three dominant factors were mentioned, viz. financial difficulty, full- 
time employment while in a school and poor health. Considering that 
the college dropouts belong to lower-income families compared to the 
employed and unemployed graduates, these reasons are understandable. 
Marriage, part-time work, lack of interest in studying and college envi- 
ronment are also cited as reasons for dropping out, although they are 
less important. 

These are the predominant reasons for both male and female 
students. For male students, marriage is a critical factor contributing to 
dropping-out, for they have to provide the means of supporting a wife. 
On the other hand, it is part-time work rather than marriage which 
encourages a female student to drop-out. 
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6.4 Reasons for being a 'tortoise' 

Respondents were asked to rank the reasons why they had prolonged 
their studies. The empirical data revealed thai financial reasons ranked 
the highest, followed by academic factors, employment status of the 
stf.dents and study inteiruption. Marriage ranked the lowest. For 
instance, marriage ranked 5.55, way below the academic factors at 2.26, 
(For details, see Table 67), For female students, full-time jobs and 
study interruptions are far more important reasons than financial and 
academic. How#*vt;r, just as in the case of the male students, marriage is 
not considered a serious factor in prolonging studies. 

The fact that the highest concentrations of these students are found 
in the fields of medical sciences and engineering and technology rein- 
forces the conclusion that financial and academic factors are the most 
important reasons for prolonging studies. 

From the foregoing discussions, several variables have been identi- 
fied to account for prolongation. A discriminant analysis was carried 
out to reveal, as shown In Table 6,6, that the following are the four 
major factors (arranged in order of importance) which constitute 
common denominators of all 'tortoises': enrolment in a private proprie- 
tary; or a Protestant college; the choice of engineering as a field of 
specialization and the completion of college education by the father. 

As started earlier, students in private proprietary and Protestant 
colleges are more susceptible to prolong studies, because most of them 
are working students. Likewise, students in engineering tend to prolong 
their studies, since the pursuit >f this field of specialization requires 
substantial laboratory and academic preparation. What is difficult to 
explain, however, is how the college education background of fathers 
could be a contributory factor— it might be that such parents wish to 
see the.r children finish their degree even though they may not be 
academically gifted and motivated. There are some variables that have 
negative discriminant weights, implying that these are contributory 
factors to finishing the course being pursued within a specified period. 
For example, fields of studies like law, physical and biological sciences, 
social sciences, humanities and other liberal arts courses, will most likely 
be finished on time. 
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Tabic 6.J: Degree programme of college dropouts 

Rate of 

dropouts 

% % 

1. Agriculture 7 3 4 

2. Business Administration and 

Commerce 29.1 6 15 

3. Engineering and Technology I4 5 4 

4. Nutrition and Dietetics l.g 2 63 

5. Law and Foreign Service 3 5 4 35 



6. Physical and Biological 
Sciences 
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7.3 3.42 
3.25 



7. Other Social Sciences 91 

8. Medio:! Sciences 5 5 j 3^ 

9. * Music and Fine Arts I g 335 

10. Teacher Education 15.4 ^72 

11. Other Liberal Arts Course** 3.6 p ^ 



Total 

Those who dropped out are all with honours. 
NCEE Mean 76.30 
SD 18 35 
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TiUylc 6 2 College type of diopouis 



Raic of 
dropouts 



i. Public Sector 
11 UP 

1.2 Olhei State College^ 
1 3 1 cacher Training 
14 Agiicuitural Colleges 

1 5 Arts and Trade Schools 
2 Private Education Sector 

2 1 Catholic 

2 2 Protestant 
2 3 Proprietarv 
2 4 Foundation 
Total 



1 :\ 

0 
18 
7 0 
70 

15$ 
1 8 

63 2 
1.S 

1000 



0 29 

149 
22,22 
11.43 

4.29 
1.52 
7 05 
2,22 
4.39 



Tabic 6 J: College type students on prolonged studies 



Public Sector 
II UP 

1 2 Other State College*; 
Private Education Sector 

2 1 Catholic 

2 2 Pro<iestant 
2 3 Proprte'ar> 
2 4 Foundation 
Totr.l 



"^c Male <^o 
7.3 



24 

22 0 
7 3 
61 0 

100.0 



80 

24 0 
120 
56 0 

100 0 



Female % 
6,3 
6.3 

188 

68 S 

100.0 
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Table 0.4: Degree pro^rn 


mmes of students on prolonged studies 






% 


Male % 


Female % 


1. 


Agriculture 


5.0 


4.2 


6.3 




Business Administration 
and Commerce 


15.0 


8.3 


25.0 


3. 


Engineering and 
Technology 


37.5 


54.2 


12.5 


4. 


Nutrition 


- 


- 


- 


5. 


Law and Foreign 
Service 


2.5 


4.2 




6. 


Physical and Biological 
Sciences 


5.0 


8.3 




7. 


Social Sciences 




}f\ 7 

ID./ 


O.J 


S. 


Medical Sciences 


12,5 




31.3 


9. 


Music and Fine Arts 


5.0 


4.2 


6.3 


10. 


Teacher Education 


2,5 




6.3 




Other Liberal Arts 
Courses 


2.5 




6.3 




Total 


100.0 


lOO.O 


100.0 
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Table 6.5: The college dropout standardized discriminant function 
coefficient 



1 Teacher Education 

2. hnginccring and Technology 

3. Business Administration am! 
Commerce 

4. Medical Sciences 

5. Age 

6. Food and Nutrition 

7. Liberal Arts 

8. Self-Assessed College Performance: 
Below Average 

9. Humanities 

10. U.P. 

IL Law and Foreign Service 

12. Self- Assessed College Performance: 
Excellent 

13. NCEE 

14. Self-Assessed ColiCge Performance: 
Above Average 

15. Self-Assessed College Performance: 
Average 



Discriminant Weight 
0..3.3747 
0.22186 

0.19880 
0.15782 
0.10870 
0.08403 
0.06210 

-0.07893 
-0.08015 
-011802 
-0.12296 

-0.16016 
-0.16844 

-0.56746 

-0.677(4 
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Table 6.6: The 'Tortoises' standardized disciminant function coeffic' nt 

Discrimani Weight 



1. Proprietary inmiiuiions 0.12541 

2. Protesiani Insiiiuiions 0.07*^05 

3. Engineering anu lcchnolog> .07599 

4. Paiher's education college -0.6742 

5. Foundai ion-type instiiuiion 0.04894 

6. Law and foreign service -0.12592 

7. NCEE score -0.1414 

8. Other Liberal An courses 0.15151 

9. Physical and Biological Science -0.17459 

10. Self-assessed college performance: Excelleni -0. 18620 

11. Social Sciences -.21935 

12. Humanities -0.24758 

13. Self-assessed college performance: Above 

Average -0.58287 

14. Self-assessed college performance: Average -0 76715 
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Table 6.7\ Re?sons for prolonging studies 



1. Financial 

2. Academic Reason 

3. Due to Full-time Job 

4. Due to Study Interruption 

5. Due to Part-time Job 

6. Marriage 



Rank 
2.26 
2.50 
3.08 
3.10 
3.24 
5.55 



Male 
2.0 
2.26 
3.58 
3.28 
3.33 
5.58 



Female 
2.64 
2.91 
2.2'' 
2.8'> 
3. 

5.50 
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7. Expectations versus achievements 



7.1 Introduction 

The gap bet "^n expectations and achievements of graduates on leaving 
college creaic. a form of disequilibrium. Knowledge regarding this 
phenomenon could direct educational planners to formulating curricular 
programmes that satisfy both the needs of individuals and the demand 
of society for more relevant educational programs ^. 

With the above-mentioned concern in mind, data on expectations 
were gathered by asking students to articulate their expectations, and an 
attempt male to approximate achievement by documenting the experi- 
ences of graduates as they moved from the education ector to the 
world of work. The HELMS survey of 1978 asked students to define 
their expectations with respect to the outcome of the course they were 
pursuing. Likewise, graduates were asked to reveal their experiences in 
trying to get a job, adjustments made in the work situations, the forces 
in operation that affect income and occupational mobility and their 
economic and social status at the time of the survey. The variables 
identified to form the basis for comparison, were employment, occupa- 
tion, income, waiting period and rates of return to college education. It 
was our hypothesis that graduates of'collegiate programmes could easily 
obtain cmplo^'ment their fields of specialization, at the expected 
income, after a sho t waiting period and at a certain expected rate of 
return to college education. The following analysis will test ttiis. 
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12 Expectations and achievements in HELMS I (1978) 

Based on the data gathered in HELMS I, a study (PsacharopouloG and 
Sanyal: 1980) was made of expectations as perceived by the students and 
reality as experienced by the graduates. The conclusions of the study 
were as follows: 

(a) Students have very realistic perceptions of income expectation 
upon graduation. The expected initial mean earnings of P.678 a 
month matched the actual earnings of graduates at the start of 
their career at P.666 a month. 

(b) Students' assessment of foregone income amounted to P.498 a 
month. This correspondeu veiy well with the actual mean income 
of working students at P.452. The actual income of graduates age 
2^. and below, ranging between P.349 and P.525, reinforces the 
realism of students' assessment of foregone income. 

(c) The expected average waiting period was 4 months, while the 
actml experience of graduates was a 6..3-month waiting period. 

(d) The expected private rate of return to college education was 5.2 
per cent, including direct cost. Based on the actual income of grad- 
uates, the rate of return to college education ranged from 4.8 per 
cent to 16.6 per cent, as shown below, depending on the assump- 
tion used. 



Assumption^ 



Rate of return 



(i) Initial earnings (actual graduate 
earnings P.666 a month, foregone 
income of P.498 based on student 
assessment and direct cost = P.200 



4.8 per cent 



(ii) Initial Earnings - P.666, 

foregone income of P.349 which 
were the earnings of those 
aged 19 or below and direct 
cost - P.200 



11.5 per cent 
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(iii) Initial earnings of P.806, 

which were the actual earnings 
of graduates, foregone income 
of P.349 and direct cost = 

P.200 16.5 percent 



73 Expectations and achievements in HELMS II (1981) 

Note that in HELMS I, the perception of achievement and expectations 
is that of the graduates and the students, respectively. In HELMS II, the 
s me set of students were again surveyed in 1981. By then, they had 
finished college and were already in the Ir.bour market. In short, expec- 
tations were perceived as articulated when they were students during 
the 1978 survey and achievement as they experienced it after graduating 
up to the time of the HELMS 11 survey in 1981, 



7.3.1 Employment and income 

The exp \:tation is that when . student graduates, he will take a job 
commensurate with his field of specialization. The discussions on edur::- 
tional and occupational flexibility, however, have shown that 46 95 per 
cent of the graduates of liberal arts and applied sciences have indeed 
been employed in their fir Id of specialization, but the rest of the gradu- 
ates were employed in jobs requiring training in business administration, 
teacher education, etc. To the extent, that those graduates not 
employed in their field of specialization are happy on the job and the 
respective employers are equally satisfied with the job performance of 
the graduates, such a situation does not pose a problem. Should it be 
otheiwise, then remedial measures have to be instituted. The income 
expectuions of students showed some variations. Students in 1978, who 
were employed graduates in I98K had the highest income expectation at 
P.645 < month. This was followed by the unemployed graduates at 
P.639 c month, and the group ihM had the lowest income expectation 
was composed of the students who dropped out, the bulk of whom 
remained unemployed in 1981, With respect to income, the students 
were able to r'^lize their expectations. The average income when the 
studer*.s finished the course and secured employment in 1979 was 
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P.795.32» much higher than income expectation P.647.00 and in 1980, 
their income had gone up further to P. 1,184.72. If one takes into 
account the younger age of the respondents in the 1981 survey and the 
real increase in income at 2.28 per cent a year, it is clear that there have 
been some significant improvements in the income levels of graduates 
compared to the 1978 HELMS I survey. 



7.3.2 Expected and actual income classified by curricular 



Income expectations of students vary by curricular programme. 
Students in programmes whose graduates have high income :ndicated 
high income expectations vis-a-vis students in programmes with low 
income graduates. As sh jwn by income data in Tabic 7 J, students in 
teacher education and agriculture have the lowest income "Expectation at 
P.459 and P.584 a month respectively. The actua! income of te'^cher 
education graduates as shown by the experience of the graduates in 
HELMS I was the lowest at P.495 and in HELMS II P.733.20. Though 
the lowest, it is still within the income expectation level of students in 
teacher education. 

On the other hand, students of law and foreign service have the 
highest inc tic expectation at P.1,404 a month, and gradu^'es of this 
discipline the highest income at P.l,098.in HELMS 1 and P.1,86L24 in 
HELMS II (For details of the other curricular programmes, see Table 



Income expectation is related to the expected sector of employ- 
ment. As much as 44.9 per cent expected to be employed in the public 
sector of employment at an expected income of P.575 a month which is 
much lower than the expected income of P.686 a month of those 
hoping for employment in the private sector. Actual income was much 
higher than the expected income. In the public sec-or, actual income 
amounted to P.869, v/hile in the private sector it amounted to P.807 a 
month. 

Children of those occupying administrative, executive and profes- 
sional jobs tend to expect a much higher income but their actual income 
usually turns ou to be even higher than expected. 

The mean income of employed graduates has been increasing over 
time. In HELMS I, mean income of graduates amounted to P.715.I2 a 
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month and this increased to P.1,0%.67 in 1981 HELMS 11. At constant 
prices, the real growth in income of employed graduates was estimated 
at 2.28 per cent, which is a little higher than the real growth of per 
capita income of the Philippines at 2.1 per cent in 1981. Employed 
graduates, therefore, are better situated in terms of income than the 
average Filipino wor! er.. At current prices in 1981, the average per 
capita income a yi;ar of Filipinos amounted to P.5,037 which was much 
lower than the income of employed graduates which amounted, to 
P. 13, 160.64 per annum in 1981. 



7.3.3 Waiting period 

With regard to the waiting period, students* expectation on the average 
was 4 months. HELMS II revealed that the actual waiting period was 2 
months, far shorter than expected. In HELMS 1, 86 per cent of the 
students hoped that they would secure a job in six months and % per 
ctu in a year. In HELMS II, 70.6 per cent were employed in six 
mcnths after graduation and 91.1 per cent after a year. If one defines 
the waiting period as starting from the time of active search for a job, 
92.7 per cent obtained -j job in six months and 98.6% in one year (For 
details, see Table 7,2), 

Expected waiting time varies with the level of self assessment of 
college performance. Those who consider themselves as having excellent 
and above-average college performance expected to wait for 3 1/2 
months, those with an average performance, 4.2 months and t^ose with 
beh^ average performance, 4.9 months. Actual waiting time turned 
out to be much shorter than expected for the above-average and excel- 
lent graduates with actual waiting period of 2.5 months and 4.7 months 
respectively. The average and below average waited longer than 
expected with the average graduates experiencing 6.8 months of actual 
waiting period and the below average, 9.8 months. Those who waited 
longer accepted lower pay. 

In HELMS 1, the average waiting period was 6.3 months compared 
to only two months in HELMS 11. This reveals the improvement in the 
labour market for college graduates in 1981. 
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7.3.4 Private rate of return to college education 

HELMS U used the formula of Ps charopOMlos and SanyaP* in 
computing returns to college education, i.e., 

r = Yo - Yfcr 

5(Yfor -i- C) 

Yo is the initial income, Yfor is the foregone income, C is the private 
direct cost and S is the assumed length of college studies. In ?he 
present study on the expected rates of return, private direct cost per 
month was assumed to be P.500, instead of P.200 as in the earlier esti- 
mate of Psacharopoulos and Sanyal. Expected income and foregone 
income were taken from the responses of the students. 

The expected rates of return range from a negative 0.78 per cent 
for graduates in teacher education to a high of 18.1S per cent in law 
and foreign service (For details, see Table 73),. From the data on 
expected rates of return, one may infer that the least ambitious of all 
students (in that they were not so concerned with maximizing return on 
investment) are those in teacher education, while lawyers are the most 
ambitious. How they fare in the labour market is also shown in the 
Table. 

The computation of actual rates of return was based on the income 
of graduates in 1981 using a self-assessed foregone income at P.498 and 
another using the average income of working stude.its from 1976 to 
1978 as the basis of foregone income ai P. 746.58. 

The iDwest rates of return (4.57 per cent) are on the basis of fore- 
gone income of P.746.58 and direct cost of P.750 a montn (For details, 
see Table 7A), The highest rate of return (12 per cent) is on the basis 
of the self-assessed foregone income at ^4*^8 and direct cost of P.500 a 
month. 

Private rates of return vary by type of college. Consistent with the 
previous study. University of Philippines graduates exhibit the highest 
private rate of return rar^ing from a low of 10.89 to a high of 21.33 
p2r cent (For details, s^ . Table 7.5). The graduates of other state 



" Psacharopoulos, George and Bikas Sanyal, Student Expectations and Labour 
Market Performance: The Case of the Philippines. Higher Education, 
vol.10, (1981). Elsevier. Amsterdam 
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colleges and universities exhibit the lowest rates of return with a range 
of negative 1.21 per cent to 3.77 per cei.t. The second highest in terms 
of rates of return are the graduates from Catholic colleges and universi- 
ties with a range of 3.65 per cent to 10.47 per cent followed by 
foundation-type institutions at 3.22 per cer to 9.82 per cent. 

Private rates of return vary also in terms of academic programmes. 
The graduates of teacher education have the lowest, with a range of 
negative 0.18 per cent to 4.71 per cent. At the other extreme, the 
highest is law and foreign service from 14.9 per cent to 27.32 per cent, 
followed by graduates of other liberal arts courses at 11.42 per cent to 
22.10 per cent, engineering and technology 8.37 per cent to 17.54 per 
cent, etc. (For details, see Table 7,6), 

Comparing expected rates of return as shown with the actual rates 
of return in Table 73, with the actual rates of return in Table 7,6, one 
may conclude that graduates have realized their expectations. Graduates 
with the least expectation have likewise the lowest rate of return and 
those with the highest expectation have the highest actual rates of 
return. 

The actual rates of return are comparable with previous studies, 
viz.: the Ranis Mission in its report entitled Sharing in Development^*^ 
estimated the rate of return to higher education at 9 per cent, 
Psacharopoulos and Sanyal,'^ at 4.8% to 16.6 per cent and earlier study 
of Arcelo,'^ (1979) estimated private rates of return from 4.03 per cent 
to 9.9 per cent. 



»^ International Labour Organization. Sharing in Development: A Programme of 
Employment, Equity and Growth for the Philippines. Geneva. 1974. 

Psacharopoulo.<; J., and Sanyal B., op.cit. 

»4 Arcclo. Adriano, Trivate 8 1 Social Rates of Return in Higher Education, 
FAPE REVIEW, July-October, 1979. 
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lA Conclusions 

On the whole, the findings in HELMS H reaffirmed the conclusions 
arrived at in HELMS L More specifically, these are: 

(a) The students* expectations witli respect to income, employment, 
waiting period and returns to education were impressively realistic. 
Their experiences in the labour market also confirmed expecta- 
tions. This realism is indicative of the merit and effectiveness of an 
informal, word-of-mouth communication network. 

(b) The fact that the waiting period is much shorter (only two months 
in HELMS II compared to 6.3 months in HELMS I 1978 survey), 
that income and the return to education are higher show that there 
h?.>'e been some improvements in the labour market situation for 
college giaduates. 

(c) The empirical data do not lend support to the much talked about 
problem of the educated unemployed and the frustration of gradu- 
ates. If g'-aduates are the source of social discontent, it is not 
because of the economic variab!es discussed here, viz. employ- 
ment, income and other related variables. The reasons must lie 
outside this domain. 
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Table 7./: 


Expected and actual 


income 








E.xpected 


Actual Income 






lna>me HELMS I 


HLLMS 11 


1. 


Agriculture 


P.584 


P.636 


P.884.49 


2. 


Business Administra- 










tion and Commerce 


603 


579 


1 076.09 


3. 


Engineering and 
1 ecnnoiogy 

Food, Nutrition and 


827 


Q1 T 

7 1 






Dietetics 


547 


499 


1 192.17 


c 


Law and Foreign 
Service 


1 404 


1 098 


1 o01«^4 


6. 


Humanities 


528 


584 


1 160.43 


7. 


Physical and Biological 
Sciences 


856 


637 


1 156.40 


8. 


Social Sciences 


669 


771 


1 225.03 


9. 


Medical Sciences 


687 


500 


928.61 


10. 


Music and Fine Arts 


744 


662 


1 222.50 


11. 


Teacher education 


459 


495 


733.20 


12. 


Other Liberal Arts 










Programmes 


699 


580 


1 601,00 
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Tabic 7.2: Expected and actual v,aiting period 



ExpecieU >Aaitin^ Actual Wailing 

Period Period 







HRLMS I 


MLLMS 11 




*c 




<'c 


Ihrce months or le^ 


51 


6.^6 


72 6 


3 • f> monlhv 


35 


22 3 


20 1 


7 • 12 momn*- 


10 


44 


50 


Over 1 year 


4 


97 


1 4 






100 0 


100.0 



Table 7 J. Rates of rcitrn 







Expected Rates 
of return 


Actual rates of return 








HELMS 1 


HFLMS 11 












1. 


A£ricuUure 


J. -2 


5 17 


1 85 • 7,75% 


•> 


Business -\dminis:r* 
ation and Commerce 


•» i'» 


4 19 


44 . 11.59 


3 


Engineering and 
Technology 


6 59 


1022 


8 57. 17.54 


4 


Food Nutrition 
and Dietetics 


102 


2 7> 


5.95-13.91 


5. 


Law and Foreign 
Service 


1815 


13 64 


14 9. 27.32 


6 


Humanities 


06 


4.28 


5.53- 13 28 


7. 


Physical and Biological 
Sciences 


7.17 


5.25 


5 42 - 13 19 


8. 


Social Sciences 


3.43 


7.69 


6..^9. 14.57 


9, 


Medical Sciences 


3 79 


2 75 


2 45 - 862 


10 


MuMC and Fine Arts 


4 9? 


5.7 


6.36- 14 52 


11 


Teacher Education 


(0 7ft) 


2 6'' 


1018-471 


12 


Other Liberal Arts 
G.ar^s 


4.03 


4.21 


11 42 - 22.10 
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Table 7A\ Computation of rates of return - HELMS II 



Rales of Return 



% 

Case 1 

Initial Income - P.I 0%67 

Foregone Income of P.498 based on 
Student own assessment 

Direct Cost of P.5(K) a month 
Direct Cost of P.750 a month 

Case 2 

Initial Income - P.l 096.67 

Foregone of P.746.58 which was 
the average income of working 
students in 1978 

Direct cost of P. 50(1 a month 
Direct cost of P.750 a month 



12 
9.59 



5.61 
4.67 
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Tabh 7.5: Rates of return by type of college 



Raie^ of return at 
foregone income assumpiion of 



Graduate^ of 



1. U.P.S>siem 
Direct Cost at P.500 
a mon'h 

Direct Twt at P.750 
a month 

2. Other Sute Colleges 
and Universities 
Direct Cost at ?S0O 
a month 

Direct Cost at P.750 
a month 

3. Catholic 

Direc Cost at P,500 
a month 

Dirca Cost at P.7S0 
a month 

4. Protesunt 

Direct Cost at PiOO 
a month 

Dtrea Cost a: P.7S0 
a month 

5. rtx)prieury 

Direct Cost at P.SOO 
a month 

Direct Cost at P.750 
a month 

6. Foundation 

Diieci Cost at P.500 
a month 

Direct Com at P.750 
a month 



P.498 a month 

% 

21.33 
17.05 

3.77 
3.01 

10,47 
8.37 

6.09 
4.87 

863 
6.9 

9.82 
7.85 



P.746.5^ a month 
% 

13.00 

10.89 

(1.45) 
(1.21) 

4.39 
3.65 

0 89 

0.74 

2.92 
2.44 

3.86 

3.22 
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Tabic 76: Rates of return by academic programme (m percentages) 

HELM3 II HHLMS 1 



Academic programmes At foregone income 

3s>umption o' 



P A<)h a month P 740 52 a month 



1 Agriculture 5 ]5 

Oireci cost ai P 5(K) 

a month 7 75 2 22 

Direct cost at P 750 

a month 6.20 1 h5 

2, Business administration 4.19 
and commerce 

Direct cost at P.500 

a month U.59 5 29 

Direct cost it P.750 

a month 9 26 4 4 

3 Engineering and Technolog> 10.22 
Direct cost at P.500 

a month 17.54 1005 

Direct cost at P.750 

a month 14 02 8.37 

4. Nutrition 2.73 
Direct cost at P.500 

a month M9\ 7 15 

Direct cost at P 750 

a month 11 12 5 95 

5. Lavi and Foreign Service 13 64 
Direct cost at P.50:i 

a month 27 32 17 88 

Direct conI at P >*50 

a month 21 S5 14.9 

6 Humanities 4 28 

Direct Cost at P 501 

a month 13 2h 6 64 

Direct Cost at P 750 

a month 10 62 5 53 
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HELMS II 



HHLMS I 



Academic programmes 



At foregone income 
assumption of 
P.498 a month P.746.52 a month 



7. Physical and Biologica! 
Sciences 

Direct Cwi at P 50<J 
a month 

Direct Cost at P 750 
a month 

8. ScKial Science 

Dircc; Cost at P.5(K) 
a montn 

Direct Cost at P.750 
a month 

9. Medical Sciences 

Direct Cost at P.S0O 
a month 

Direct Cost at P.7S0 
a month 

10. Music and Fine Ans 

Dirca Cost at p.500 
a month 

Direct Cost at P.7S0 
1 month 

1 1. Teacher Training 

Direct Cos; at P 500 
a month 

Direct Cost at P.750 
a month 

12.0ther Liberal Arts Courses 

Direct Cost at P.500 
a month 

Direct Cost ai P 750 
a month 



ltK55 

14.57 
11.65 

8.62 
6.39 

14.52 
11.61 

4.71 



22 10 
17 68 



6 56 
5 48 

7.68 
6.39 

2.92 
2.43 

'».64 
6.36 

(0.21) 



1371 
11.42 



5.25 



7 69 



2.75 



5.7 



2.67 
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8. Principal findings: HELMS II 



The findingr as reported in this chapter are a sequel to the summary of 
results of the HELMS i survey as reported in Chapter 1, and should be 
taken as capsuiized answers to the research questions posed in Chapter 
2. For those mainly interested in the conclusions and their policy 
implications, this chapter and Chapter 9 should be concentrated upon. 
The present chapter brings together the most impcitant findings of the 
HELMS n Survey already discussed in the previous chapters. 

8.1 Characteristics of respondents 



8.L] Age, sex and civil status of HELMS 11 respondents 

Unlike HEI..MS 1, the sampling base for HELMS II was the educational 
institution. The male-female distribution, therefore, reflects the 
predomjnance of females in higher education, with 59 per cent female 
and 41 per cent male'' This sex ratio in the sample should in particular 
be borne in mind »n the analyses of those who dropped out. the 
•tortoises', the unemployed and the employed graduates. As shown in 
Table 8J. the sex ratio amongst employed graduates is similar to the 
sample. However, for the unemployed 66.7 per cent are female which is 



»5 In 1981, the third level student population comprised 53 per cent females 
and 47 per cent males. 
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much higher. The results of the discriminant analysis shown in Chapter 
3 revealed that there is a greater possibility of unemployment if one is 
ferAale. On the other hand, there are more ma^es in the groups of 
dropouts and 'tortoises'. 

HELMS II respondents are a more homogeneous group in terms of 
age and much younger than HELMS 1 graduates. Not only are they 
young at age 23-24; they are also mostly unmarried 



8.1.2 Parental background 

The majority of the fathers of the employed and unemployed graduates 
and the 'tortoises' are college educated. On the other hand, the majority 
of the fathers of dropouts have lower educational qualifications. 
However, this did not have much discriminant weight. The academic 
related variables such as field of specialization, self-assessed college 
performance, etc., provide better explanations for being a college 
dropout, together with financial reasons and full-time work. 

As to the mother's education, the majority did not have a college 
education, but the mothers of dropouts have the lowest percentage 
(21.2 per cent) of those with coilege education and the highest 
percentage (44.2 per cent) who only completed elementary education. 
(See Tabic 82) 

The predominant fields of specialization of parents are law, busi- 
ness administration, engineering, medicine and teacher education. Law 
has lost its popularity among students. In HELMS I. only 4.7 per cent 
of the graduates were in law, which slightly decreased to 4.3 per cent in 
HELMS II. 

There is a disturbing indication that agricultur?.l workers are 
unable to send their children to college. In HELMS I, 32.S per cent of 
the fathers were agricultural workers, but this went down to 14.1 per 
cent of the employed graduates in HELMS II (See Table 83) However, 
a healthy sign is that slightly more graduates in HELMS II went into 
agriculture (6 per cent) compared to 3.5 per cent in HELMS I. 

Between HELMS 1 and II, there was an increase of the proportion 
of parents in the professional, technical administrative, executive and 
managerial workers, and sales, for instance, in HELMS 1, only 17.11 per 
cent of the fathers engaged in professional and technical education but 
this increased to 27.6 per cent in HELMS II. One reason for this 
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disturbing trend is the financial costs of college education which are 
slowly becoming prohibitive: only those in high-paying occupations can 
now afford to send their children to college. Parents occupying low 
level occupations such as production, service and transport workers are 
linding difficulties in sending their children to college. Consequently, 
most children of low-level-occupation parents are content with 
completing high school or elementary education. 

Children of high-income parents are the most likely to graduate 
and secure employment (See Table 8,4), The parents of employed 
graduates have an aveiage monthly income of P 5,064.53 compared to 
P.1,525.06 for parents of dropouts and P.4,321.89 for parents whose 
children had finished college and were still searching for a job at the 
time of the HELMS II survey. 



8.1.3 Educational background of graduates 



8.1 J.J High school background. 

Of the graduates, those who obtained employment had received the best 
preparation for college. Their mean NCEE score was 91.7 per cent 
compared to 86.17 per cent for the unemployed. The dropouts and 
•tortoises' have much lower mean NCEE scores of 76.3 per cent and 
77.5 per cent respectively. (See Table 8.6). A closer look at the 
employed and the unemployed graduates showed that the majority (56.3 
per cent) of employed University of Philippines graduates were from 
private sectarian high schools and 50 per cent of unemployed University 
of Philippines graduates came from public high schools. Private secta* 
rian colleges and universities generally get students from sectarian high 
schools. The majority of both the employed and unemployed graduates 
of Catholic and Protestant colleges and universities are from sectarian 
high schools. The proprietary schools and other state colleges cater to 
public high school graduates. 

A study of high school performance conducted by one of the 
authors reveals that sectarian high schools have the best performance of 
all high schools. The implication is that colleges and universities, such 
as University of Philippines and the sectarian colleges, that recruit high 
school graduates from sectarian schools have students who are better 
prepared for college work and their field of specialization. 
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8.1.4 Type of college of graduates 

Employment analysis by type of college (See Table 8,5), ought to 
correspond to the percentages of sample respondents. Unfortunately, 
the distribution is unequal. The table shows that the percentage of grad- 
uates of public higher education in employment is higher especially for 
University of Philippines. The employment of graduates from private 
higher education is less impressive. The data on unemplcvment rates in 
Table 8.13 confirm this finding. 



8.1.5 Degree programmes of graduates 

The continuing predominance of commerce graduates is quite evident. 
Among the fathers of the employed graduates, 22.2 per cent were grad- 
uates of commerce and business administration. In HELMS I, 29.8 per 
cent account for business administration graduates while in HELMS II, 
they account for 21.1 per cent. 

Teacher education, which was the second most popular course of 
graduates in HELMS I, did not retain its status in HELMS II. Only 
12.5 per cent of the employed and 4.5 per cent of the unemployed are 
graduates of teacher education; this is way below the 23.2 per cent 
recorded in HELMS I. The popularity of medicine, engineering and 
tecnnology is increasing at 17.1 per ce<^t and 15.4 per cenl respectively 
{See Table 8JL Social science, 2.3 per cent in HELMS I, has climbed 
to 10.9 per cent amongst the HELMS II employed graduates. 

8.2 College dropouts and ^tortoises' 

College dropouts and slow learners (tortoises) are ma-nly from ? jw- 
income families. As stated before, they had lower NCEE mean scores. 

When they obtained employment (only 49 per cent), they received 
a low income of P.764 69 on the average compared to the employed 
graduates (P.l, 096.67). Moreover, the waiting period is much longer at 
6.5 months compared to 1.9 months for the employed graduates. 

The reasons for dropping out are closely related to their lov/- 
income-family background. Financial constraint and full-time work are 
the predominant reasons for being a college dropout. (See Table 8,8). 
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A belter pre-college preparation, or high academic performance in 
high school, i«: a good indication that the students will not drop out. 
University of Philippines is a case in point because its practice of 
selecting only the cream of high school graduates has led to a lower 
drop-out rate. (See Table 8.9), 

The problems that cause prolonged studies are financial, academic 
and the rigours of a full-time work. Tortoises are concentrated in 
proprietary and Protestant educational institutions. The reason for this 
is that many students in these types of educational institutions are on a 
part-time basis. 

As to academic programmes, tortoises are generaHy in engineering 
and technology. In this field of specialization it is not unusual for 
students to prolong their studies since the academic rigours and labora- 
tory requirements are such that average students cannot cope with the 
full semestral load. It is quite common for students in engineering and 
technology to take less than the full academic load. On the other hand, 
there are occasions when the colleges are at fault, being unable to offer 
the required programmes for lack of faculty, especially in specialized 
engineering subjects. 

S.3 Self-assessed college performance in assessment of 
content and method of Instruction 

Self-assessed performance in college showed some variations. None of 
the dropouts graded himself below average or poor; neither did anyone 
grade themselves as excellent. Among the employed graduates, 1.8 per 
cent graded themselves excellent and 1.8 per cent below average. These 
self-assessments have some sin^ilarity to HELMS I (For details, see 
Table 8J0), The greatet nu.nber (81.7 per cent) of the unemployed 
graduates graded themselves average; but more of the college dropouts 
(87.5 per cent) made the same self-estimate. In summary, one may 
rank the employed graduates first in their own assessment of college 
performance, followed by the unemployed graduates and the college 
dropouls coming last. Compared to the NCEE mean scores already 
analyzed, this is realistic because the college dropouts had the lowest 
mean score, followed by the unemployed, and then the employed gradu- 
ates. 
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Besides assessing themselves, the graduates were also asked to 
assess the contents ai^d methods of instruction. As to both contents and 
methods, the variation in assessment between HELMS 1 and II is very 
little. The situation in HELMS II appears to be slightly better (see 
Tables 8.11 and 8.12). 



8.4 Graduates in search of a job 

Based on HELMS I data, Psachcropoulos and Sanyal (1981)'^ assu.ned 
that the unemployment of college graduates in the Philippines was of a 
voluntary nature. Graduates were still in the job*hunting stage, evalu- 
ating various job and career options, and therefore the problem is not 
serious ana may be considered more of a transition problem from the 
world of academe to the world of work. These graduates are in a sense 
not in a state of unemployment but actively in search of a job. 

The gravity of the problem of unemployed graduates in search-of- 
a-job varies by type of institution and curricular programme. Graduates 
of public higher education have a low percentage of unemployment 
(10.02 per cent) compared to graduates of private higlier education 
(28.14 per cent) (For details, see Table 8.13). Among public higher 
education, graduates of University of Philippines have the lowest rate of 
unemployment (6.74 per cent). On the other hand, graduates of 
foundation-type institutions have lower rates of unemployment amongst 
private higher institutions. It may be inferred from this varying rate of 
unemployment that some qualitative difference exists betv^en the grad- 
uates. 

On the average, the rate of unemployment across academic 
programmes is 19.6 per cent. The lowest rate is amongst graduates of 
teacher education (8.5 per cent) and law and foreign service (9.3 per 
cent); the highest is amongst graduates of other liberal arts programme 
(46.2 per cent), medical sciences (29.2 per cent), nutrition (27 per cent) 
and physical biological sciences (25.4 per cent). The high unemploy 
ment of graduates of medical, physical and biological sciences is not a 
cause for alarm since such graduates usually wait for the resuh of their 
board examinations and may 'n the n^eantime be engaged in some occa- 
sional .'^^rk. Graduates of physical and biological sciences are generally 
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wailing for admission into medical schools. The variation of unemploy- 
ment by degree programmes reflects the demand-and-supply situation. 
Take the case of teacher graduation. In the 60s there was a glut of 
teachers. Consequently, enrolment went down drastically in the 70s. 
However, with the ever growing demand for highly qualified teachers, 
there is now a shortage as shown in the low rate of unemployment of 
graduates of teacher education programmes. 

Unemployment wa' ' -^ot have been so high had the graduates 
accepted all job offers, i» .*^.3 per cent refused job offers for vai.jus 
reasons, e.g., the opening was not in the field of specialization, the 
salary was quite low, the place of work was far from residence and 
parental consent was not given to accept the job. 

The high unemployment rate was also d»^! to the fact that gradu- 
ates were not utilizing the best methods to obtain a job and that some 
graduates were simply not interested in getting a job, at least for the 
time being. 

8.5 Employment of graduates 



8.5.1 Employment by occupation 

Data from HELMS I and II show a marked occupational improvement 
from parents to children and in the two cohorts of employed graduates. 
In HELMS I, only 17.11 per cent cf the parents were in the profes- 
sional and technical occupations while the rate was 42.67 per cent for 
childrei . The corresponding percentages in HELMS II is 27.6 per cent 
for parents and 68.7 per cent for children. The improvement to 68.7 
per cent was in relation to the professional, technical and related 
workers (For details, see Table 8J4), 

Occupational improvement is likewise shown by the declining 
percentage of graduates occupying clerical occupations. In HELMS I, 
37.04 per cent of graduates were employed as clerks, which declined to 
13.4 per cent in HELMS II. 

A comparison of the occupations of graduates in the HELMS 
surveys with that of the national occupational profile leads to the 
conclusion that it pays to be a college graduate. In the national occupa- 
tional profile, 5.71 per cent and 6.17 per ce.it in 1978 and 1981 respec- 
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lively consisted of workers in the category or professional, technical and 
related workers. The corresponding percentage in HELMS I is much 
higher at 42.67 per cent and in HELMS II, 68.7 per cent. There was 
just a little over 1 per cent in the category administrative, managerial 
and executive in the national occupational profile, while graduates with 
this employment constitute 4.9 per cent in HELMS II and 5.95 per cent 
in HELMS L 



8.5.2 Sectoral employment and industrial classification 

The private sector is the biggest employer of graduates (66.8 per cent in 
HELMS I and 61.16 per cent in HELMS II). (See Table 8 J 5). 

In the private sector, private corporations are the biggest employer 
(71.3 per cent) followed by single proprietorship (16.11 per cent) and 
partnership (12.59 per cent). (For details, see Table 8.16), 

The public sector has an increasing share in the employment of 
graduates: from 33.2 per cent in HELMS I 38.84 per cent in HELMS II. 
However, the percentage has not been high enough to match the 
expected public sector employment of 44.9 per cent, as revealed by the 
students of HELMS I Survey. 

Within the public sector, the National Government (61.81 per 
cent) is the dominant employer followed by the local government (16.91 
per cent), Govjrnment Corporation (16.03 per cent) and the provincial 
government (5.25 per cent). (See Table 8.1 7). 

The economic sector category that employs the biggest percentage 
of graduates is the community, social anu personal services (48.1 per 
cent in HELMS II and 47.8 per cent in HELMS I). With respect to the 
fathers of employed graduates in HELMS II, 34.8 per cent were 
employed in this sector. Comparing this with the national profile, only 
15.96 per cent and 17.04 per cent in 1978 and 1981 respectively vere in 
community, social and personal services. The economic sector that 
employs the largest part of the total labour force is agriculture with 
52.21 per cent and 54.49 per cent in 1978 and 1981 respectively (For 
details, see Table 8.18). Only 6 per cent of graduates in HELMS II and 
3.5 per cent in HELMS I are employed in this sector. 
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8.5.3 Waiting period 

Between HELMS I and II, one notes a substantial shortening in the 
waiting period. On the average, HELMS I graduates waited for around 
six months. This has decreased to only two months in HELMS II. After 
actively looking for work, 72.6 per cent of HELMS II graduates were 
employed compared to only 54.4 per cent of HELMS 1. After six 
'•nonths, 92.7 per cent of HELMS II graduates were employed compared 
to 76.9 per cent of HELMS 1 (For details, see Table 8,19). 

By type of institutions, there are variations in the waiting period 
with University of Philippines graduates having an advantage over all 
others. However, this advantage is slowly declining as noted in HELMS 
II. (See Table 820), 



8.5.4 Mean income 

The mean income of giaduates varies by occupation, industrial classifi- 
cation, college type and academic programme. As expected and just as 
in HELMS I, graduates in the administrative, executive and managerial 
positions get the highest average pay of P.1,914.15 a month. Sales 
workers rank second in pay at P.l, 179.30 a month which is a substantial 
increase from P.658.49 in HELMS I. The production, transportation 
and related workers h^ve likewise improved in income from P.807.08 in 
HELMS I to P. 1.1 45.56 in HELMS II. The lowest paid occupation in 
HELMS II is for agricultural workers at only P.696.87. Jn HELMS 1, 
the lowest-paid employees were the service workers at only P.355.17 a 
month. The service workers in HELMS II have had the highest increase 
in real terms. In money terms, their income amounts to P.901 a month 
in HELMS II which represents an increase of 35.33 per cent in real 
terms, i.e. improvement in income which took into account inflation 
between HELMS I (1976 Survey) and HELMS II (1981 Survey). 
Clerical workers have substantially improved their income in real terms 
by 14.35 per cent, followed by the sales workers at 10.86 per cent (For 
details, see Table 8.21). 

The agricultural workers had the highest erosion of real income 
with a negative 11.91 per cent, followed by administrative, executive 
and managerial workers (negative 7.57 per cent). 
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For all the graduates, the average growth in real income between 
HELMS I and 11 is 2.28 per cent which is just slightly more than the 
real growth of income of all menr.':)ers of the labour force at 2 1 p^r 
cent. In any case, the college graduates are much better off with an 
annual income of P.13,160.04 in 1981 which is much higher than the 
average per capita income of P.5,0?7 in 1976. This again is evidence 
that it pays to be a college graduate. 

The economic sector that pays the highest is Finance, Insurance, 
Real Estate and Business Services where the average pay of college 
graduates is P. 1.359.30. This is followed by construction P. 1,32 1.88, 
Mining and quarrying P. 1,32 1.50, electricity, gas and water P.l,28o, etc., 
(For details, see Tabic 8.22). In real income, the sectors that have 
shown the highest growth are electricity, gas and water (1 1.74 per cent); 
construction (8.15 per cent); wholesale and retail (6.31 per cent), etc. 
The laggard is community services where income declined 2.85 per cent 
in real terms. 

By type of educational institution, the graduates of University of 
Philippines have shown the highest pay in both HELMS I and II. In 
HELMS II, the graduates of Catholic educatiorsal institutions ranked 
next to University of Philippines in terms of income. V^hile graduates 
of other Government colleges ranked second " to University of 
Philippines in HELMS I, they ranked the lowest in Hl^LMS II (For 
details, see Tabic 8.23), 

As to academic programme, lawyers received the highest income as 
in HELMS L Ir. HELMS 11, the graduates of other liberal arts graduates 
ranked second to the lawyers unlike in HELMS I where the engineers 
ranked next to the lawyers. The ranking of engineers in HELMS II 
went down to third rank (For details, see Table 824). Teachers 
continued to have the lowest pay of all in both HELMS I and II. 



8.6 Expectations versus achievements 

Expectations versus achievements were analyzed in terms of three char- 
acteristics, viz.: (1) income; (2) ^.aiting period; and (3) employment in 
one's own field of specialization. 

The respondents in HELMS II were quite realistic in their percep- 
tions and expectations. 
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Income expectation varies by academic programme. Teacher 
education students who had the lowest income expectation of only 
P.459 a month have the lowest actual income at P.733.20 in HELMS II. 
On the other hand, students of law and foreign service who had indi- 
cated *he highest income expectations actually realized very high 
incomes at P.h861.24 a month in HELMS IL 

The waiting period shortened substantially in HELMS II to only 
two months on the average. While 51 per cent expected to wait three 
months or less, there were actually more who secured employment 
within three months. In HELMS I, 63.6 per cent were able to find 
employment within three months and this improved to 72.6 per cent in 
HELMS 11. 

The expected rates of return were well within the range of actual 
rates as shown in Table 825,^ Those with the lowest expected rates of 
return, i.e. those in teacher education, actually have the lowest rates; 
and those with the highest expectations (i.e. lawyers) actuall do better 

Obtaining a job in one's field of specialization is rated high for 
graduates in applied sciences (73.28 per cent) compared to graduates of 
liberal arts (26.95 per cent). Approximately 11.38 per cent of the grad- 
uates of applied science courses were employed in a job that require^ a 
background in business education, II per cent in education background, 
etc. Since only 26.95 per cent of liberal arts graduates obtained jobs 
requiring a er J arts background, the' remainder found employment 
that required academic preparation in business administration (25.22 
per cent) and education (10.95 per cent), etc. Many would consider this 
as an educational mismatch, but it should be viewed in the context of 
the country's economic situation where the capability to generate 
employment is not as great as the capacity cf tertiary schools to 
produce graduates. A further factor is the heterogeneity of academic 
standards in higher education where some academic credentials do not 
provide a good measure of intellectual and academic capabilities. 

Looking at this more positively, one may postulate that higher 
education in the Philippines offers flexibilities that enable graduates to 
adapt to job requirements and occupational variations. 

After the HELMS II survey, the country experienced traumatic 
political and economic events that have altered the social and economic 
conditions of the country and had wide and pervasive effects on the 
whole economy. Thus, in analyzing the results of HELMS II, one must 
take the post HELMS situation (given in the following chapter) into 
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account. However, most of the findings given above remain valid as 
regards their implications for planning, even with the changes in the 
economy and the employment situation. 
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Table 8.1: Distribution by sex, age and civil status 



Sex 

Male 
Female 



HELMS I 
50.1% 



IIKLMSII 



'Tortoise' Dropout Ivmployed Unemployed 



M).^7% 56.4% 
3^.03% 53.6% 



Respondents in HELMS II Male 

Female 59% 



40% 
60% 

41% 



Married 



HELMS II 



Single 



'Tortoise' 
Dropouts 
Employed 
Unemployed 



4.9% 95.1% 

35.7% 64.3% 

15.7% 84.3% 

20.7% 79.4% 



33.3% 
66.7% 



Mean Age 
23.05% 
24.3% 
24.15% 
23.71% 
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Table 8.2: Parents' education 

HELMS II 





•Tortoise' 


Dropout 


Employed 




% 


% 


% 


I-athcr 








Law 


36.4 


25 


27 


Business Administration 


18.2 


25 


22.2 


Engineering 


18.2 


8.3 


23.4 


Medicine 


9,1 




10.6 


Teacher Eduction 


9.1 


16.1 


5.8 


ivii/incr 








Law 


11.1 


16.6 


1.6 


Teacher 


22.2 


50 


59.6 


RiicinAcc AH mi nicff9t imi 


OO. / 


Ifi 7 


1 1 4 


Level of Terminal Education 








Father 








Elementary 


22.2 


27.8 


17.8 


Secondary 


22.2 


37 


23.5 


College 


55.6 


35.2 


58.7 


Mother 








Elementary 


29.7 


44.2 


25.2 


Secondary 


27.0 


34.6 


29.5 


College 


43.2 


21 2 


45.3 



% 

25.4 
32.8 
16.4 
7.5 
6.0 

10 
66 
10 



22.7 
26J 
51.0 



31.1 
32.7 
36.2 
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Table 8.3: Occupation of parents 



Mother 
HELMS I i 



Father 
HELMS II 





HELMS 1 




Dropout 


Emplo>t;d 


Uncnp1o>vJ 


Hv\m% 1 


TonoiK* 


Oropoui 


£niplo>(MJ Uncmplovcd 


Agricultural 
Workers 


2.35 




1.9 


1.7 


3.4 


32.5 


26.5 


20 






Professional. 
Technical 


11.26 




38 


18.8 


15.6 


17.11 


17.6 


20 


27.6 


19 


Administrative 
Managerial 
and Executive 


2.12 




3.8 


4.2 


3.4 


10.65 


14.7 


10 


164 


15.8 


Sales Workers 


6.82 




15.1 


8.9 


10.5 


9.85 




12.5 


12.1 


9.2 


Clerks 


0.89 




5.7 


2.6 


0.4 


6.6 




10 


7.6 


9.2 


Non-Working 
Housewife 


72.75 


63.4 


64.0 


58.5 


60.3 












Total 




63.4 


94.3 


94.7 


93.6 


76.71 


58.8 


72.5 


72.8 


71.7 



I 

I 

3 

St 



I 



09 

o 
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Table 8,4: Mean income of parents 

'Tortoise' Dropouts Employed Unemployed 



Father P.2 555.35 P. m40 P.3.187.77 P.2 729.13 

Mother 1 2(K>.38 586.66 1 876.76 1 592.76 

Total Familv Income P.3 761.73 P.l 525.()6 P.5 0(>4.53 P.4 321.89 



Table fi.5: Distribution of respondents by type of college 



Sample 

Respondents Tortoise' Employed Unemployed 



% % % % 

Public Sector 

U.P. 26.2 7.3 29.7 7.7 
Other 

State Colleges 9.4 2.4 10.8 8.6 
Private Sector 

Catholic 16.1 22.0 14.7 19.5 

Protestant 5.1 7.3 4.7 6.9 

Proprietary 39.7 61.0 35.9 54.9 

Foundation 3.4 0 4.1 2.4 

Total 99.0 100.0 99.9 100.0 
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Table 8.6: Mean NCEE score 

•Tortoise' 77.5 

College Dropouts 76.3 

Employed Graduates 91 .7 

Unemployed 86.17 



Table 8.8: Reasons for dropping out of college 

Male Female 

Weight Rank Weight Rank 

1. Financial Reason 2.11 1 2.23 

2. Due to FulHime Work 2.22 2 2.38 

3. Marriage 3.25 3 3.64 

4. Due to Part-time work 3.43 4 3.46 

5. Lack of Interest 3.75 5 3.85 

6. Physical Environment 
of the College 4.14 6 4.19 

7. Health Reasons 5.15 7 4.15 



1. Business Admin l^(ratlon 

2. Engineering ami 
Tcchnolog> 

3. Medicine 

4« Social Sciences 
5. Teacher education 
Total 



Table 8.7: Degree programme (in percentages) 
Fxlucaimn 

of the *loit(iisc* Diopouis Hmployed bi.cniployed 

I athers 



23.5 
10 6 
1.7 
5.8 

63.80 



15.0 

37 5 
12.5 
12.5 
25 
80 0 



29 1 

14.5 
5.5 
0.1 
164 
74 6 



21.1 

15 J 
17 1 
109 
12.5 
77 0 



22.1 

13 9 
25.8 
94 
45 
75 7 



Hf.LMS 1 

29.8 

89 
9.3 
2.3 
23.2 
73.5 



ai 



ai 
g. 
a' 
9a 
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Table 8,9: Reasons for prolonging studies 







Rank 


M»li» 


rcmalc 


1. 


Financial 


2.20 


2.0 


2.64 


2 


Academic Reason 


2.50 


2.26 


2.91 


3. 


Due to Full-time Job 


3.08 


3.56 


2.22 


4. 


Due to Study Interruption 


3.10 


3.28 


2.82 


5. 


Due to Part-time Job 


3.24 


2.22 


2.0 


6. 


Marriage 


5.55 


5.58 


5.50 



Table 8.10: Self-assessment of college performance 

H E L M S II 





% 


% 


% 


% 




HELMS I Dropouts 


Employed 


Unemployed 


Poor (75%) 


0.09 








Below Average 75-79 


2.53 




1.8 


1.8 


Average 80-85 


67.63 


87.5 


63.0 


81.7 


Above Average 86-94 


2815 


12.5 


33.3 


16.0 


Excellent 95 + 


1.6 


0 


1.8 


0.05 
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Table 8,11: Assessment of content of instruction (in percentages) 







HELMS II 






HELMb i 


Dropout 


Employed 


\J llCllll/K/jvil 


Inadequate 


0.46 




2 


1.8 


Barely Adequate 


3.21 




4.9 


5.5 


Adequate 


50.32 


50.0 


47.2 


61.6 


Very Adequate 


36.75 


12.5 


36.1 


25.6 


Excellent 


9.26 


37.5 


9.8 


5.5 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



Table 8.12: Assessment of method of instruction (in percentages) 





HELMS 1 


HELMS II 
Dropout Employed 


Unemployed 


Inadequate 


1.01 




3.1 


1.8 


Barely Adequate 


4.19 


12.5 


5.9 


8.2 


Adequate 


50.0 


12.5 


48.1 


57.5 


Very Adequate 


35.18 


25.0 


34.2 


25.6 


Ex'^ellent 


9.62 


50.0 


8.7 


6.8 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
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Table SJ3: Unemployed graduates (in percentages) 



Type of College Unemployed 

1. Public Higher Education n)«2 

1.1. U.P. ^-74 

1.2. Other Slate Colleges and Universities M.^S 

2. Private Higher Education 28.14 

2.1. Catholic -6<>7 

2.2. Proiesunt 28.81 

2.3. Proprietary 29.80 

2.4. Foundation 14.29 

3. Toul 21.75 



Tabic 8 J 4: Employment by Occupation 



HELMS I 



HELMS 11 



Father Graduates Father C ^duates 1978 



National 
Profile 
1981 



Profe'sional. 
Techi. :al and 

Related Workers 17.11 

Clerical Workers 6.6 

Production. Trans- 
port and Labourers 12.19 

Administrative. 
Managerial and 

Executive 10.65 

Toul 46.55 



42.67 
37.04 

9.29 

5.95 
94.95 



27.6 
7.6 

11.6 

16.4 
63.2 



68.7 5.71 

13.4 3.99 

2 7 18.88 

4.9 1.03 

89.7 29.61 



6.17 
4.44 

17 92 

1.02 
29.55 
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Table 8.15: Employment by type of firm oi organization 



HELMS II 



Public Sector 
Prisatc Sector 



38 84 
61.16 



HELMS I 



% 

33.2 
66.8 



Expected 
Sectoral 
Employment 
m Public 



44 9 



Table 8.16: Distribution in the Private Sector 



% 



Corporation 

Partnership 

Single Proprietorship 
and self-employed 

Total 



7L3 
12.59 

16.11 
100.0 



Table 8.17: Distribution in the Public Sector employment 



National Government 

Provincial 

Local 

Government Corporation 
Total 



61.81 
5.25 
16.91 
16 03 
100.00 
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Table 8.18: Employment by industrial classification (in percentages) 



HELMS 1 



HELMS 11 



National 
Profile 





Father 


Graduate 


Father 


^Graduate 


1978 


1981 


Community. Social 
and Personal Services 




47.8 


34.8 


48.1 


1596 


17 04 


Manufacturing 




13.1 


8.6 


14.6 


11.5 


9.99 


Mining and Quarrying 




125 


02 


0.5 


0.40 


0.51 


Finance. Insurance. Real Estate 
and Personal Services 




6.2 


9.8 


18.6 


1.85 


1.95 


Agriculture 




3.5 


16.9 


6.0 


52.21 


51.49 


Total 




83.1 


70.3 


87.8 


81.92 


80.98 



i 

,5" 

I 

§. 

! 

I 
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Table 8.i9: 

After actively looking for work 
Two months 
Six months 
One Year 



Wailing period 

HELMS I HELMS 11 

54.5% 72.6% 

76.9% 92.7% 

88.8% 98.5% 



Table 8,20: Wailing period by lype of Educalional Insiilulions 

Percentage of Employment 



HELMS I HELMS II 





Two 
Months 


Six 
Months 


One 
Year 


Two 
Months 


Six 
Months 


One 
Year 


\. Public Sector 














U.P. 


56.9 


79.8 


93.7 


85.9 


79.8 


93.7 


Other State 
and Colleges 


46.6 


76.3 


80.1 


75.36 


89.86 


100.0 


2. Private Sector 














Catholic 


38.9 


64.8 


81.7 


72.5 


95.1 


100.0 


Protestant 


43.2 


72.0 


85.6 


50.0 


82.4 


100.0 


Proprietary 


34.3 


61.8 


83 3 


65.8 


80.6 


98.7 
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Table 8,21: Mean income by occupation 



Mean Income 





Occupation 


Real Growth 
in Income 


HELMS II 


HELMS I 


1. 


Prof., Tech. and 
Related Workers 


(3.03%) 


1 098.40 


799.37 


2. 


Admin. Exec, and Mngr. 


(7.57%) 


1 914.15 


1 580.89 


3.. 


Clerical 


14.35% 


902.95 


476.33 


4. 


Sales Workers 


10.86% 


1 179.31 


658.49 


5. 


Service Workers 


35.33% 


901.00 


355.17 


6. 


Agricultural and 
Related Workers 


(11.91%) 


6%.87 


329.05 


7. 


Prod. Trans. Labourers 


(1.52%) 


1 145.56 


807.08 


8. 


Unclassified by Occu. 




969.00 
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Table 8.22: Mean income by industrial classification 

Mean Income 





Industrial Sector 


Real Growth 
in Income 


HELMS II 


HELMS I 


1. 


Agricultural 


5.57% 


945.78 


579.39 


2. 


Mining and Quarrying 


3.22% 


1 321.50 


787.90 


3. 


Manufacturing 


5.66% 


1 272.22 


778.04 


4. 


Elec. Gas Water 


11.74% 


1 288.12 


708.85 


5. 


Construction 


8.15% 


1 321.88 


773.24 


6. 


Wholesale and Retail 


6.31% 


1 164.70 


704.02 


7. 


Trans. Stoiage and Comm. 


2.55% 


1 090.41 


707.24 


8. 


Financing and Business 


1.67% 


1 359.30 


897.05 


9. 


Community Services 


(2.85%) 


923.44 


669.30 
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Table 8.23: Mean income by college type 



Mean Incon^e 





Type of College 


HELMS I 


HELMS II 


I. 


U.P. System 


1 412.20 


1 562.19 




Government 


791.85 


686.08 


3. 


Catholic 


652.43 


1 020.33 


4. 


Protestant 


629,69 


802.10 


5, 


Proprietary 


699,21 


928.82 


6. 


Foundation 


706.57 


987.55 
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Table $.24: Menn income by academic programme 



f4can Income 





Academic Programme 


HELMS 1 


HELMS n 


1. 


Agricrllure 


636 


884.49 


2^ 


Business Administr and ^ 


579 


1 07609 


3 


Engineering and Technician 


9i2 


1 373.15 


4. 


Nutrition 


499 


1 192.17 


5. 


Law and Foreign Service 


1 098 


1 861.24 


6. 


Humanities 


584 


1 160.43 


7 


Phys. and Bio. Sciences 


637 


1 156.40 


8. 


Social Science 


771 


1 225.03 


9. 


Medical Science 


520 


928.61 


10. 


Mu:»ic and Fine Arts 


662 


1 222.50 


11. 


Teacher Training 


495 


733.20 


12. 


Other Liberal Arts Courses 


580 


1 601.00 



Table 8.25: Percentage of employment in the field of specialization and 
other areas 



Graduates in 



Hmpioymem m the Field 
of Specialization 

Employment in a Job Requiring 
Business Backgrcuni! 

r.mplovmcni in a Job Requiring 
Education Background 

Total 



Liberal .Arts Applied courses 



26 95 
25.22 
1095 



73.28 
11.38 

11. CO 
95.66 
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Tabic S.26: Rates of return 



Range of Rates of Return 

1- Type of College 
1.1 U.P. 



1. 



Other State Colleges 
and Universities 



1.3 Catholic 

1.4 Protestant 

1.5 Proprietary 

1.6 Found:^:ion 

2. Acatteniic Programme 

2.1 Agriculture 

2.2 Business Administration 
Engineering and Technology 
Nutrition 

Law and Foreign Service 
Humanities 



2.3 
2.4 
2.5 
2.6 
2.7 



Physical and Biological 
Sciences 



2.8 Social Sciences 

2.9 Medical Sciences 

2.10 Music and Fine Arts 

2.1 1 leacher Traming 

2.12 Other Liberal Arts Courses 



hi:lms 1 

2 67% 
to ;<^.37<'r 



10.37% 

8.07 
5.53% 
5 1% 
6J8% 
6,51% 

5.15% 

4.19% 
10.22% 

2.73% 
13.64% 

4.28% 

5.35% 
7.69% 
2.75% 
5.7% 
2.67^c 
4.21% 



HULMS II 

Negative 0.18% 
to 27.32% 



10 89% to 21.33% 

1.21% to 3.77% 
3.65% to 10.47% 
6.74% to 6.09% 
2.44% to 8.63% 
3.22% to 9.82% 

1.86% to 7.75% 
4.4% to 11.58% 
8.37% to 17.54% 
5.95% to 13.91% 
14.9% to 27.32% 
5.53% to 13.28% 

5.48% to 13.19% 
6.39% to 14.57% 
2.43% (0 8.62% 
6.3o% 10 14.52% 
(0 18%) to 4.71% 
11.42% to 22.10% 
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9. Post-HELMS II situation of the 
economy and of employment 



After the HELMS II survey in 1981, there was a dramatic change in the 
economic and political situation. A more detailed analysis of the rami- 
fications of the situation is necessary to gain a better appreciation of the 
data presented. The conclusions and the implications of HELMS find- 
ings should be considered together with the following analysis as a basis 
for making alternative recommendations. 

9.1 Gross Domestic Product 

A closer look at the Gross Domestic Product of the Philippines in 1983 
and 1984 reveals declines of 1.3 per cent in 1983 and a little over 5 per 
cent in 1984. The impact of the latter is such that it will still be felt up 
to 1990, i.e., it is projected that the per capita consumption of the 
Filipino will still be 6 per cent lower in 1990 than in 1983. The impli- 
cation of this for planning of higher education is that between now and 
1990, there will be no increase in real terms of the nation's expenditures 
on education. There will only be an increase if there are significant 
changes in the priority accorded to education over all other expendi- 
tures, but empirical data show that such will not be the case. As 
analyzed by Bro. Rolando R. Dizon,'^ wnile we in the Philippines, value 
education in terms of verbal articulation, we have not been providing 



Paper presented b\ B-o. Roiando, R.Dizon. FSC at the University of San 
Carlos. Cebu Cit>. Philippines, April 11. 1985. 
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substantial finances for education. 

A further disaggregation of Gross Domestic Product shows the 
economic sectors most adversely affected in 1984. The sector worst hit 
was industry with an 8.91 per cent decline, followed by the services 
sector, 2.8 per cent. In spite of declines in nearly all economic sectors 
agriculture performed creditably well with a 1.21 per cent increase.' 
Within the industrial sector, mining suffered the woret decline at 20 per- 
cent, followed by construction (19.48 per cent), and manufacturing 
(5.58 per cent). Only electricity, gas and water showed a positive 
growth of 9.9 per cent. On the other hand, in the services sector, 
finance and housing suffered the most with a 5.19 per cent decline 
followed by services (4.88 per cent). Trade services did not suffer much 
and showed a positive growth of 1.43 per cent. The implications of this 
for education is that schools educating students from an agricultural 
milieu will be far better off than those with students whose parents are 
employed in the industrial sector, especially mining, construction and 
manufacturing. 

There are growth disparities among the regions. Metro Manila and 
the surrounding regions showed high growth while Eastern Visayas, 
Cagayan Valley, Bicol and Southwestern Mindanao exhibited low 
growth. Within regions, the urban areas, where manufacturing and 
industries are located, experienced the worst effects of the economic 



crisis 



Provinces that are dependant on a single crop for cash income like- 
wise suffered from the crisis. An example of this is Negros Occidental, 
which is mainly dependent on sugar. Coconut-producing provinces- may 
not suffer as much, while rice-producing regions would enjoy relative 
stability. 

Managers in education must take account of the phenomenon of 
uneven growth across regions, the rural-urban dichotomy and the 
nature of commodities on which the parents of students depend for 
income. The response to the crisis will depend on analysis of the extent 
to which students are adversely affected by growth disparities. 
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92 Per Capita Income 

Gross Domestic Product disaggregated into per capita income deter- 
mines the capability of society to pay for the cost of quality education, 
it is important that school administrators have some idea of the income 
levels of students to enable them to determine to what extent students 
would be able to pay the tuition fees. This is especially true in the 
Philippines where private schools are mainly dependent on tuition fees 
as the major source of revenues. 

The average per capita income in the Philippines as of 1983 is a 
little lower than the average in the ASEAN region. It was US$772 
compared to that of the ASEAN region at US$800. The Philippines is 
just ahead of Indonesia's per capita income of US$580 but behind 
Thailand (US$805), Malaysia (US$1, 857), and Singapore, (US$6,500) 
which had the highest in the region prior to the entry of Brunei into 
the ASEAN community. 

The trend in per capita income follows the growth of Gross 
Domestic Product. Thus, negative growth of 5.5 per cent in 1984 has 
taken us back to 1980 income levels, and the possibility of it increasing 
as forecast by the World Bank does not look very bright. Per capita 
consumption in real terms will still be 6 per cent lower in 1990 than it 
was in 1983. We do not expect, therefore, to have meaningful real 
growth in per capita income until 1990. Moreover, if the growth rate 
target is down to 1.9 per cent in the period 1985 to 1990,*^ one would 
expect per capita income to slide to 22 per cent lower in 1990 instead of 
6 per cent as compared to 1983. 

While on the average, projections for per capita income look bleak, 
there are still those who can afford to pay the high cost of quality 
education, i.e. the economic elite— the top 20 per cent of the population 
belonging the high income group. This group of Filipinos received 
59.59 per cent of total income in 1983. In short, the upper 20 per cent 
received more than the lower 80 per cent of the population. 

In more concrete terms, an income of P. 10,000 or below in 1984 is 
gained by the lower 61.1 per cent of the population; P.10,000 to 
P.24,999 by 22.3 per cent; P.25,000 to P.49,999 by 10.3 per cent; and 
over P.50,000 by the top 2.3 per cent. Capability to pay tuition fees by 
income level is as follows: 



This has been the pessimistic alternative of the World Bank. 
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Per Capita Income, 1984 



Amount of Educational 
Expenditures 



Less than P. 10 000 
10 000 - 24 999 
25 000 - 49 999 
Over 50 000 



P.400 to 999 
1 000 to 1 999 
Over P.2 000 



Less than P.400 a year 



With these data on income distribution, a college could determine 
the capability of students in its catchment area to pay for the cost of 
quality education. One might infer from the table that if a school is 
charging tuition fees of more than P.2,000 a year, that school is serving 
the top 2.3 per cent of the population. 

What is depressing about the inequality in the distribution of 
income is that between 1980 and 1984 the share of the top 20 per cent 
has increased from 48.71 per cent to 59.59 per cent, or an improvement 
of 10.88 points, whereas the share of the lower 20 per cent has deterio- 
rated from 4.99 per cent in 1980 to 3.41 per cent in 1984. A result of 
this is that education will slowly become a privilege of the elite of 
society. As shown in the HELMS 1 Report,^^ higher education is begin- 
ning to be more elitist. If this trend continues without any strategic 
intervention being made, education will continue to perpetuate inequali- 
ties in society. Governmental and societal intervention is required to 
arrest this trend and thus negate the charge that education mirrors 
inequality in society. 



9.3 Linemployment 

The unemployment rate is a lot worse than the official figure of 6 per 
cent. This discrepancy arises from the way the Philippines defines 
unemployment, which is that a person is unemployed if he has not 
worked one hour in a given quarter. This definition has understated the 
level of unemployment. However, if one defines the unemployed 
person as one who is looking for work and cannot find a job, the level 



^ Op.cit. 
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of unemployment would be quite high. In the HELMS Report, the rate 
of unemployment of those with collegiate education is more than 20 per 
cent. The NMYC (National Manpower and Youth Council) figure 
which is more recent is 25 per cent. 

Data from the Ministry of Labour and Employment in December 
1984 indicates that 93,386 people were laid off either on a permanent 
or temporary basis. This represents an 18.96 per cent increase on the 
1981 level when there was a world-wide economic slump and the 
Philippines suffered its worst economic crisis. In manufacturing, laid-off 
workers accounted for 62,41 per cent of the total. If parents are unem- 
ployed, they would not be capable of financing any kind of schooling at 
all. 



9.4 Inflation 

The unprecedented inflation rate in 1984 eroded the value of the 
Philippines peso. It started at 33.3 per cent in January 1984 and reached 
a peak of 63.83 per cent in October 1984, averaging a year-end inflation 
of SO per cent. In 1985, inflation began to slow down. The target, as 
revealed by NEDA, is an inflation rate of 20 per cent in 1985, which is 
a little lower than the forecast of the Asian Wall Street Journal of 23.8 
per cent. It is the intention to bring inflation rate down to a 10 per cent 
level in 1986-1987 and to 8 per cent in 1988 to 1990. There are already 
encouraging signs that the rate is levelling off. 

9.5 Stability of the Peso 

The international stability of the peso will depend on the country's 
capability to generate the necessary foreign exchange through exports in 
order to finance the required imports and the servicing of foreign debts. 

Due to import limitations in 1984, the Philippines achieved its first 
trade surplus since 1981. However, it was not sufficient to finance the 
total debt service of US$3.58 billion. Thu'^ in 1984, there was a deficit 
of USSl.5 billion on current account. It is expected that this level of 
deficit will go down to Sl.l billion in 1985 and $0.5 billion in 1986. 
Success in this objective will depend largely on the country's ability to 
accelerate foreign exchange through exports, tourism and capital inflow. 
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With respect to capital inflow, this is dependent on the political 
stability of the host country and the environment should be conducive 
to healthy growth and development. This situation is oadly wanting and 
foreign investments in 1985 have gone down drastically. Foreign inves- 
tors alone cannot be blamed, since many Filipino investors themselves 
have exported money to the magnitude of USS3.9 billion between 1974 
and 1984. This amount if repatriated is more than the country requires 
to bail itself out of the p.?>ent foreign exchange crisis. 

Between no-.v and 1987 will be crucial years for the Philippines. 
There are elections coming and the outcome will determine whether 
there will be long-term political stability to provide the foundation for 
accelerated economic growth and development. The peso is expected to 
be so volatile that proposals entailing foreign exchange obligations 
should be avoided. A lesson can be learned from the engineering loan 
programme, about which one of the authors issued a warning in 1975, 
when the loan was being packaged, that there is always a grave risk of 
paying more when contracting any foreign exchange obligation. 

9.6 Scenario of the future: An optimistic view 

The scenario for the Pacific Basin Countries is one of an area of peace 
and prosperity. For example, the modernization of China, where there 
are over a billion people, will provide opportunities. '"*^e change in 
leadership in Russia, which has been described as a jrning point 
towards greater liberalization, will havf a significant impact on foreign 
trade. And of course, there is the continuing need by Japan for indus- 
trial materials from the Pacific Basin countries. Many countries are 
benefitting from this development, and the Philippines is in an advanta- 
geous position with its wealth of natural resources. 

In political terms, a high priority has to be given to democratic 
socio-political reforms which would lead to normalization. 

In economic terms, desirable change entails a shift of industrial 
policy from import substitution to a balanced agro-industrial develop- 
ment. An import-substitution policy demands a massive infusion of 
foreign exchange, since it links industrial development with external 
sources or raw materials. The textile industry, meat processing, car 
assembly plants, etc., were of this nature. When foreign exchange 
reaches prohibitive levels, massive inflation occurs. When raw materials 
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are not available, the closure of enterprises is inevitable, the manufac- 
turing sector is the most hard hit by any foreign exchange crisis. 

A balanced agro-industrial development policy shifts emphasis to 
agriculture and agri-based industrial development. At the same time, 
however, efforts must be made to get the most out of industrial firms 
that show promise of long-term viability. 

The shift to a new industrial policy, coupled with the complexities 
of economic crisis, requires a moderate, carefully-planned and 
controlled development. Thus, the official Government forecast for 
growth in 1985 is 1.5 per cent; in 1986 and 1987, 4 per cent; and in 
1988 to 1990, 4.5 per cent. Independant forecasts made by the Chemical 
Bank of New York give zero growth in 1985 while the Asian Wall 
Street Journal projected Philippine growth at 0.7 per cent in 1985. This 
forecast placed the Philippines as the country with the lowest growth in 
1985 among Asian countries, compared with 6 per cent in Thailand, 5.1 
per cent in Indonesia, 7.2 per cent in Korea, 6.5 per cent in Hong Kong, 
7.4 per cent in Taiwan, and 7.6 per cent in Singapore. 

The World Bank scenario for the Philippines gives at the highest a 
4 per cent growth in 1985-1989 and 6 per cent in 1990. At the lowest, it 
is 1.9 per cent in 1985-1989 and 3.5 per cent in 1990. 

Low economic growth will lead to a very moderate inci'ease in 
Government expenditure. Given the greater concern for public account- 
ability, expenditures in the public sector will be rigidly scrutinized. The 
capability of the Government to support education will not be very 
promising, and any increases in the education budget will be channelled 
to phased development programmes. This means that most efforts at 
reform will be pursued at elementary level ?nd, correspondingly, this 
level will be provided with the bigger share of resources allocation. The 
Government will maintain this policy up to 1989. 

Plans are being formulated to implement a development-oriented 
secondary education by 1989-1990 and schedule its culmination in 
1992-1993. Between now and 1993, higher education will slowly be 
aligned to government priority economic programmes, i.e. support 
intended for an exceptionally few institutions with proven track records. 
After 1993. however, higher education will hopefully receive greater 
attention in terms of solid support from the Government. 

But throughout this period, the demand for educational services 
will be increasing, since the high period of population growth in the 70s 
will be felt in higher education. The increasing participation and trar- 
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•^**ion rates from elementary to secondary and fiom secondary to higher 
wJucaiion will lead ic an ever-increasing number of students in all levels 
of education. At the same lime, there will be a need for more produc- 
tive manpower, and hence a need for greater training at all ages in 
order that the country should be able to cope with the economic crisis 
and attain its developmental targets. 

The demand for educational services in quantitative terms is enor- 
mous. 

(a) Enrolment at elementary level will increase from the present 8 
million to over 10 million in 1990. 

(b) Enrolment at secondary level will increase from 3 million to over 4 
million in 1990. 

(c) Enrolment in tertiary will increase from 1.5 million to over 2 
million in 1990. 

Besides the increase in quantitative terms, there are pressures to 
improve quality. The policy adopted to attain excellence is through 
institutional autonomy and academic freedom. 
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10.1 Policy implications 

The focus of this chapter is to elucidate the usefulness of the data 
generated and the conclusions arrived at. It was found that the 
following were the eleven areas where the HELMS Report could make 
some contribution: 



10.1.1 Demand for higher education, curricular options and career 
choice 

It is quite evident from the HHLMS data that the demand for higher 
education is motivated by economic objectives. This dem^nJ is 
expressed in terms of the readiness of students io forego taking a full- 
time job in favour of continuing education ^nd the overvhelming 
response of all students themselves that they are in college to upgrade 
their economic status. The HELMS data can provide parents, '^areer 
guidance counsellors and the college-bound students themselves with 
information on which to make a choice from the numerous curricular 
offerings in a variety of educational institutions. Moreover, once 
through with college, it is possible to make further ^elections as to the 
occupation one may aim for in the economi'^ sectors that would satisfy 
one's economic objectives. 
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As shown in Chapter 8, if a high income is sought, one should 
enrol in a law course at the most prestigious university, i.e. the 
University of the Philippines. Since University of Philippines has very 
rigid adm'''>sion policies, an application might be made for admission to 
the next most preferred educational institutions, i.e. Catholic colleges 
and universities or foundation-type educational institutions. After the 
University of Philippines law school, one might plan an administrative, 
executive or managerial position in the economic sector that offers the 
highest pay, i.e. finance, insurance, real estate or business services. If 
law is not to the student's personal inclinations, the next most useful 
degrees are engineering and technology, liberal arts and social sciences. 
The second most well paid occupational option is a career in sales 
perhaps in the preferred economic sector of construction, mining and 
quarrying, etc. 

Economic motives do not necessarily provide the greatest personal 
or professional fulfillment. As shown by the survey, job satisfaction lies 
in being able to attain self-fulfillment, to utilize one's talents, have good 
employee relations, a secure future and better career prospects. A good 
income ranks only seventh. It is possibly these elements of job satisfac- 
tion that cause some graduates, especially those coming from proprie- 
tary colleges not to exert greater drive toward the prestige and power 
that money can give. 



10.1.2 Inter-generational occupational and social mobility 

Education contributes to social mobility, but when distribution of 
educational opportunities at the higher level remains restricted to elites, 
upward mobility of lower social groups is inhibited and education then 
contributes, not only to the perpetuation of the social hierarchy but to 
widening disparities between the higher and the lower social groups. 
This is shown in the case of the Philippines in the analysis of the socio- 
professional background of the graduates, where a larger proportion of 
graduates come from higher social backgrounds. To achieve equality of 
educational opportunity, special attention needs to be paid to the 
weaker sections of socic y. This can be achieved by several means, for 
example (a) by providing financial subsidies and by making the fee 
paying system in institutions of higher education discriminatory i.e. 
higher fees for richer students and lower fees for the poorer ones; (b) 
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by improving upon the career information system for the weaker 
sections, and (c) by introducing a quota system for the deprived groups 
in prestigious universities and disciplines, etc. 

One positive aspect of the Filipino higher education system is the 
higher proportion of females in the national higher education system. 
The Philippines is one of the four countries of the world where sex 
disparity has been eliminated at least quantitatively in the field of 
higher education. However, this does not ensure a higher social 
mobility in the world of work because the majority of the females are in 
low paying/prestigious professions, e.g. teaching, nursing and clerical 
and related professions.This leads us to the next item for policy. 



10.1.3 Sex and income differentials 

There is a clear income disadvantage for females in many fields, i.e. the 
male has an *ncome advantage in all academic disciplines except in the 
patently female professions, i.e. food, nutrition and dietetics and 
surprisingly also in law and some liberal arts courses. If sex differentials 
in income are to be minimized, this would mean some reforms in wage 
and hiring policies. However, unless household responsibilities of the 
female population are shared with their male counterparts, their role in 
the world of work wili remain low key and any reforms in wage policies 
would not solve this problem. 

Unemployment is more pronounced for the female graduates. 
Marriage makes them less mobile in their search for work, but better 
career counselling would allow female graduates to widen their job hori- 
zons. 

At the present time it would seem that some means should be 
found to utilize these wasted resources of unemployed female graduates, 
i.e. giving short further training, providing incentives to those who 
could change their place of residence so as to create vacancies for others 
who cannot. 



10.1.4 Employment placement mechanisms 

As discussed, the most effective employment placement mechanism in 
the Philippines is personal relations. While there is some merit to this 
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kind of placement mechanism, it poses a disadvantage to those without 
friends or relatives who are well-placed in society i.e. the lower g«oups. 

It would help graduates immeasurabl> if a school-based placement 
office, which maintains links with company placement officers, could be 
established and made operational. A greater number of graduates 
would then have access to a variety of employment possibilities. It has 
been noted that many graduates do not exert enough effort to secure a 
job. The college career counsellor must design a programme that would 
enable graduates to have greater self confidence and more initiative in 
looking for a job. They must be exposed to a variety of techniques in 
job-seeking, including tips for job interviews and passing job recruit- 
ment tests. 



10.1.5 Voluntary unemployment and employment generation 

Psacharopoulos and Sanyal (1981)2" suggested that HELMS I data 
provided some bases for considering unenplayment of college graduates 
in the Philippines as of a voluntary nature. Data in HELMS II rein- 
force this contention especially the fact that almost half of those 
searching for jobs have turned down offers for a variety of reasons. 
The nature of the educated unemployeG in the Philippines is more of a 
phenomenon of graduates still evaluating various job and career 
options. However, when unemployment becomes persistent, and this 
may be the case in the slow economy growth of the post-HELMS situ- 
ation, then educated unemployment will be a serious problem. 

It is not only the education sector that can be faulted for producing 
so many graduates of uneven quality. That almost a million workers are 
getting jobs overseas and many more are migrating pinpoints the 
economic sector's inability to expand and absorb the increasing supply 
of college graduates. 



2" Op.cit. 
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10.1.6 Educational mismatch 

When a graduate is employed in a job not suiteci to his college speciali- 
zation, this is called an educational mismatch, but this need not be 
considered a negative commentary. As stated before, one should look 
at this in the context of the economic condition of the country. Viewed 
positively, it is more of a phenomenon of flexible educational 
programmes coping with job demands that likewise exhibit flexibility. 
Even in such a developed economy as Japan's there are instances of 
college graduates being employed in jobs not requiring college degrees. 
This is not something unique to developing economies. 

Educational mismatch should not cause substantial concern. On 
the contrary, curricular programmes should be such as to offer contin- 
uing occupational flexibility. Job demands should likewise be enhanced 
to accommodate the diverse academic bacLgrounds of college graduates. 
The educational system should concentrate on producing graduates who 
can adapt themselves to rapidly changing needs of jobs. In other words, 
the education system should concentrate on imparting basic skills, while 
specialization would take place on the job. 



10.1.7 Agricultural development 

The agricultural sector is the backbone of any economy. Due to its vital 
role in accelerating development, it should be provided with all the 
necessary talents to discharge its function. Unfortunately, there are less 
students in higher education coming from this sector. While the 
HELMS 11 data showed a positive sign of a slight increase of graduates 
going to the agriculture sector, this is far from sufficient; the more so in 
the light of the lack of income incentives in this sector. 

A policy to recruit more students inlo higher education for the 
agriculture sector must be formulated. Once recruited, incentives must 
be provided for them to fmish their degree, and a package of economic 
incentives developed to retain graduates so that they can assist develop- 
ment of agriculture. 
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10.1.8 Rates of return and educational programme subsidy 

The data on the private rates of return discussed in Chapter 8 show why 
higher education continues to be attractive. The private rates of return 
of the graduates of the University of Philippines, in such curricular 
programmes as law, engineering, etc., are high enough to moke societal 
intervention unnecessary. On the other hand, intervention is needed in 
such socially desirable academic programmes as teacher education and 
agriculture where the private rates of return are so low. Improvement 
of the salaries of teachers and agriculture *ijzduzies is desirable and 
societal concern must be expressed in more concrete forms like the 
outlay of more resources for education. 

Higher education in the hands of the private sector (about 85 per 
cent of enrolment in higher education) should be provided with more 
support because these private schools are definitely performing a social 
function despite the very low rate of return. 



10.1.9 Educational finance and higher education 

In HELMS 11, students and graduates cited lack of funding as a reason 
for not being able to pursue preferred courses. The HELMS II data 
further confirm the funding problem as a crucial element in dropping 
out and interruptions which result in prolonged studies. Students who 
drop out come from families with the lowest income and the 'tortoises' 
are from families with the second lowest income. Access to more finan- 
cial and learning resources would reduce drop outs and the extension ef 
the period of stay in college. 

The funding problem is most acute in the private higher education 
institutions. Governmert intervention or assistance is especially needed 
by students pursuing programmes with high social valufs but with low 
private rates of return. As mentioned before fin:.ncial assistance should 
be provided on a discriminating basis— positively for lower social groups 
and negativity for higher groups. 
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lO.KlO College placement and student streaming 

We found that the students with better college preparation, as gauged 
by their NCEE score, become not only successful students but also 
employed graduates. Those with inferior academic preparation were 
able to graduate but could not immediately find employment. College 
dropouts were the worst prepared students. 

A highly selective admission policy, such as practised in the 
University of Philippines, prevents drop out. In the light of these data, 
it is suggested that a systematic career counselling college placement 
office or system be Institutionalized. This would ensure that students 
with the best academic preparation be streamed to highly demanding 
academic programmes in equally demanding colleges. Students with 
inferior academic preparation may be streamed to remedial courses or 
to less challenging curricuiar programmes in colleges that have less 
stringent standards of performance. 



10.1.1 1 Curricuiar reform and the drive towards excellence 

From the substantial number of graduates still searching for a job, one 
may infer that there is an excess of supply. In a separate research report 
on demand for and supply of manpower^' there is a more extended 
treatment of the excessive supply of qualified manpower in the 
Philippines. The situation is rather curious because there is a need for 
high level manpower in the country to attain developmental objectives. 

It would appear that the direction of change should be towards 
improving productivity as well as the employabilsty of manpov^r in the 
labour market. The key is improving the quality of graduates. One 
tool for this would be, as suggested, systematic college placement and 
student streaming. At the institutional level, another would be a 
systematic accreditation process and an institutional classification 
system. 

We have seen from the results of the HELMS surveys that the 
University of Philippines is considered by students and employers to be 
the centre of excellence, creaming off the students with the best NCEE 



^ Arcelo A.. Higher Education, Labour Market and Manpower Planning in the 
Philippines, S\nz;aiporc. RIHED. 1983. 
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results and supplying the best paid graduates. Therefore what is needed 
is a system to motivate other universities and colleges, distributed equit- 
ably throughout the Philippines to strive to upgrade their services and 
products to compete in quality with the University of Philippines. In 
this regard, some of the experiences of other countries might be 
adapted for utilization in the Philippines. For example, in India, a 
beginning has been made to create centres of excellence*^ i.e. university 
departments become centres of advanced study and are given special 
financial assistance. They receive floating staff from other universities 
for a certain period of time who will return and thus improve the 
quality of their own universities. Such a system also promotes academic 
mobility among institutions of higher learning. 

In the United States six regional voluntary associations for univer- 
sity accreditation (supported by annual fees of their member institu- 
tions) draw on professors to compose committees to visit and evaluate 
universities in a five year cycle. Such accrediting here is a form of pres- 
sure on institutions that may hover on a low thresholc' of quality but a 
more rigorous form could be adopted whereby grades could be awarded 
to universities based on performance indicators. Some of the possible 
indicators have been used in the HELMS surveys, i.e. degrees obtained, 
quality of faculty and facilities, career performance of graduates etc. 

As to the academic programmes and degree examinations them- 
selves, the Ministries of Education in Italy and Trance equate the work 
of various institutions within a framework oi state certified national 
degrees. In the United Kingdom such a system takes the form of the 
Council for National Academic Awards which gives national validity to 
courses of study created and administered by local institutions. In a 
number of countries surveys of universities are carried out giving infor- 
mation to the public on the centres of excellence by discipline. 

An institutional and academic programme classification system 
would allow a better appreciation of the credentials of graduates and 
reduce the problems found by employers in recruitment In addition, 
the system would give the public, ^he funding agencies and private 
philanthropists, a systematic method of resource allocation and chan- 
nelling of support. Parents and college-bound students are likewise 
helped by this classification system. The best qualified students would 



22 University Grants Commission. Governance of Higher Fducation in India and 
the rok of the UGC, draft report. New Delhi. 1985 
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know where to apply for admission and the kinds of academic 
programmes or degrees being offered in the insiiiuiion. 

Commerce and business administration are always popular courses. 
But medicine and engineering are catching up. What strategic interven- 
tion may be applied to these programmes? A manpower forecast 
(Arcelo: 1983)^^ shows there will be a substantial surplus of commerce 
and engineering graduates up to the year 2000. A brake has to be 
applied to prevent a serious glut. Perhaps a policy may be issued to 
discourage commerce and engineering colleges from expanding. 
Parallel to this is a need for incentives to commerce and engineering 
colleges planning to decrease enrolment. Guidance counsellors and 
college-bound students should be informed of possible excess supply in 
these programmes to discourage enrolment. 

As far as medicine is concerned, it is desirable to link training to 
the needs of the country, especially with respect to the rural areas 
where doctors are badly needed. The focus of training must be on 
common tropical diseases, the health needs of the poor, the disadvan- 
taged and the cultural communities. Besided the skills, medical students 
must internalize a missionary zeal for service to the truly needy. 

10.2 Coping with economic crisis 

The effects of the economic crisis after the HELMS survey in 1981, 
have been so pervasive as to make some of the HELMS findings out of 
date especially on the employability of graduates, \Y.z income level, 
waiting period, etc. 

Taking into account the analysis in Chapter 8, the closure of many 
companies and massive lay-off of workers, one may ask what is the 
future of the graduates in 1985 and following years of very slow 
recovery. To answer this question requires a closer focus and an 
in-depth analysis of the opportunities presented by the environment. In 
spite of the economic crisis, there may still be sunrise industries and 
college graduates must be on the look-out for better opportunities. The 
promising sectors are agriculture, agri-based industries and electronics. 
Inuuacries that produce non-traditional export items should be seriously 
considered for they have a potential for expansion closer university, 
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industry co-operation is very much needed to face this situation. 

Education prepares students not only for employment in business 
and industry but also for self-employment. In the light of so many 
closures of manufacturing concerns, self-employment may be a strategy 
to cope with the crisis. The entrepreneurial spirit needs to be harnessed 
and every talent marshalled in this direction. 

103 Concluding remarks 

The 1 1 polrcy areas of concern, and the suggestions for coping with the 
economic criois, are some of the possibilities for the HELMS findings to 
be of value to the college*bound population, parents, the educational 
system and the policy makers. The operationalization of some of them 
should lead to the successful implementation of programmes and 
projects geared toward an economic recovery with beneficial social 
results. The role of education— the right education— cannot be unders- 
tated. 
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Appendix A 
QUESTIONNAIRE 



HIGHER EDUCATIOH AND UIOR HARKET SUIVEY 
TRACER STUDY 



(InforiMtloo collccttd vlU 
kept la itrict coafidwt y 



^ Inf nriwrt PUct of Intcrvicvi 
Data of Intcrvltwt . 
Tl«« of Totervlevt SurtJ End: * 



I« nSSONAL DATA 
I, MMt 



(fmily n«M) (firit tmm) («iddi« mm 

Ad4Tt««i 

(lao., ftrttt, nunlclp«tity, city, provlocc) 

T*UplmM no* \ 

Civil SUtuii I Cy Sin(l« 3 £J Widowid 

2 (territd ^ ^ Ugtlly Sip«r«tcd 

S«xt I ^ (telt 2 ^ ft«lt 

At* (•• of l«Jt birt>d»y) i 

Citistiuhipt 

If you art Mtritdt 

8.1 Afte of tpouis 

8.2 EducAtioMl •tutnatnt of your ipouM 

Wior (if wy> 

8*3 Spoutt's occupation todustry (slnini, Mnufccturioe, etc*)} 

Occupationt 

Indus try t 



(Ui« bccupstion end ioduatry clsttif icstioni litt«4 
ia /. ^icct A 4 
8*4 Spoui«*s spproslAttt erots Monthly incoM? 

(b«fore t«x dcductioru) P 

8.S IJuater of children 



Boyi Cirlt Total 

State their egett 



9«l Cerent's hichctt iducetioiul etteimncnt. 



Pethtr 

Kothcr ' 



9.2 Perent's occupetion and induatry. 
Father 

Occupation! 
InxJuatryt 



(Use the occupation and i xfustry classif icationa liattd In 
Appendices A 4 

9*3 Parent's approxinete gross monthly incocM (before tax daductiooa)* 
rather t r 

Mother* r 
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tU t«ie«tloa and Trtlaidg 

10. UoeatloMl 8«cktround 



Voc.A«ch« 



[ Cr«d. StttdUs I 



»«M of School t Addr«is 



D«|rtc/C«r-t Y««r Ob- 
tiflc«t« t ulMd 



Hoaori 



11* SUtw of coUctt ttudlM 

1 ZZ study Int (procMd to qutttlon 12) 

2 LjL dlscoatiniMd ttu^ i (proc««d to qutttlon 13) 

3 Zy 'ittltlMd techtlor • d«trM (pcoc«td to qu«atloo 14) 

12. Xuk Um r«ltv«nt rujoM for ittU concioulnf atudUt. 
(iBdlM u tlM rtflk of •ach ualii( 1 th« aoat nltvut ruton). 

' Dim to p«rt-tlM job 
Out to full-tlM job 
[ AMdMic rcttoiu 
^ riMiieltl 
' Itarrlfttt 

[ Study taurruption 

^ OUMra (apccif>) 

(Frocttd to qutation 19) 

13. Mak th« rtlcvaat rctsoiu for dltcontisutact of atwlltc* 
(UdlMU tlM raak of ttch tulns 1 ea tht aoat rtlcvant r«uoc). 

I rioMclal rattonf 
[ Am to ptrt-tiM ffork 
; Due to full-ttM mzic 
I HMlth 
^ lntcr«at 

^ PhyciMl tiivtronMat of tlM school 
' Karrluc 
' Otbtrt (tpacify) 
(rto€««d to question 19} 

14. Xt th« course yau flnlchcd» tht courtt you rt«Uy wanUd to ukc? 

* £7 Y«« (Procttd to •) 2/2^ Ho (procttd to b) 

If yta, rank tht soUowln^ ftctors which prottpttd you to choott 
this courtt. (Indlcttt tht rtnk of ttch ujins 1 tt tht aott 
rtltvt&t f*ceor)t 

^7 Tht courtt proaiied i >od enplp?Mat opportunltitt 
£y Tht courst Rlvcs a wide choice of 

future carfecrs 
^ The course gives social prestige 
T7 Influenced by frieuds 

T7 lAflucnced by ntnbers of the ftmlly and rsl«tlv«s 
^ Others (a^odfyj 

(Procttd to qtMtUoa i^) 
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t* li no, /«ok tht following rt«9ons i^ich proopud you to chooM 
this cour««* (Indlcctc ch« rank of ««ch uslnt 1 •« th« aost 
r«l«v«ot r««son) 

/*7 Uck of flMocio^ 

/ 7 Pcv'tntt prcftred thl« court* 

/ / Ac*d<mlc p«rfoxMnc« la Um past not Mtitftctory 

/ / Stflply chtnfcd your olnd 

7 / Oth«r« (specify) 



15* How do you •is«t« your p«rfonMiicc In colics* 7 



' poor 

[ btlow •v«r«gc 
Av«r«K« 
«bov« •v«r«4e 
excellent 



(Belcv 75%) 
( 75 - 791) 
( UO - fi5X) 
( 86 - 9<»X) 
(95 6. Above) 



16* How do you «if us the qjAlicy of cducetloo you obulned with 
r««p«ct tot 





InedeQuet* 


Barely 
Adequate 


Ade4u«U 


Vtijr 
Mmuu 


EKceAlyit 


content of 
initructlon 












•ethod of 

ini true t loo 


'£7 











b* 



17* Aside froei your formal ciJucetionf did you beve eoy other vocetioosl/ 
tecbatcel/creft/in-servkce trexniot;} 

I ^ Yes (Proceed to <;u«stion 18) 2 ^ No (Proceed to queetioa 19) 

!•» If yes, pleeie fill lu th** following ublei 



^urse/XsM 
of Trsiaitk^ 
Pro^rsa 



Ins t i tu t ioo//i£eiK y 
which conducted 
the treiolng 



Ho* of 
trelnlnt] 
houre 



L9> Ace you employed et present? 

1 [J Yea (FroccwQ to question 20) 2 ^ Ho (Proceed U <\^**tiotx UU) 
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III* IWftloiflfnt fTtlculan 

20. Am you Um mIc bre«d<^«cDcr oi y<ur hcu«dbold7 

fw*l.JJ^y^ ^»n:^organl«tlon in which you 



21. 



iaploytri 

AddE«f«l 



Talaphoac {jo. 



22. U thlf fini/org«nlzrtl?n; 

Nttioital t.ov«:ri^^nt 
' Provincial govciotnt 
J Local oovcimcnt/city 

CoveroMnt controlUd corporation 
J Private corpor tion 
' Privttc p«invr»Mp 
Prjv«»c siafcK proprietorship 

2J. Wiat U your present occupational/industrial claiiif icition? 

Occup«tloaal Cliisi.i^ttioni 



b. Industrial Classi.'*c-tion; 

(Use tn« occupstioii finu industry cisssliications 
listed in rtpo«.nJiccs A sod 5), 

24. What Is your pr„«nt .versf wothly saUry btfart tax dtductioo? 
P 

^ ^^Xj*' ^" ovtrtlme) 
•^T wsex/ hrs. 

2«. Are you actively lookinj for another job? 

1 O Yes (Proceed to question 27) 2 £7 No (Proceed to question 28) 

relcvsnt rt.sons for actively lookiog £or another iob. 
(indicate the t«* o£ each usin< 1 ss\h* J^t «feCSt rsaionj. 

Better pay 

Better uss of trsioing 
^ Bettsr prospects for proootion 
^ Hore suited to personal tslents 

Better working conditions 
f Work within vicinity of residence 
^ Opportunity to study 
J Opportunity to travel 
Hore ticM tor family ano hobbies 
Opportunity to supervise others 
Others (specif)) 



Do you have oth.r sources ol irxoec* 

1 £7 (Pn»c«ed to qucition JO) 2 £7 No (Proceed to que^UoaiO) 
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29, If yts, iodicdU th« uaCure ."n^ £pproxlsvate aonU.iy ioconc before 
t*x deductions* 



Kind/Nature 

oi Job 



Umou. ot Coopery 
InsciC'jtion 



*ApproxliMte 
nonthly in* 
cooc before 
t*x dcduc- 
tlooe 



30. Is this your first cployncnc? 

1 £J Yes («?roctt<j to questior. 32) 2 Ho (Proceed to question 31) 
31* If DO, pitasc list Com yo-^i previous voik. experience* 



Position cr Official 
Oesignetion 



Inclusive 
years of 
ci£ployr..nt 



K^aoK on<' address 
cf EsLAbllsh- 



Honthly 
Salary 



32. Kov Ions did It take you to land your first Job after fradustion? 
(If ycu verv a workln,; studtnti please proceed to question 34). 



a. After finishing your course 
Years 



b» After actively looking fi^r work 
Years 



If you thliu it took you tjo lon^ to find a Job after looking 
for one, rank iit your Judg^icnt the rcison(9} for this delay? 
(Indicate the rank ^f cacl- uAln^; 1 as tht nost relevant reason). 



g 



t^licy t,ttet too 

working co.idltl'jn rut ratlsfactory 
little c . ot't'ortunlty £ol udvaoceiaent 
Job too far fro'i h/rt. 
no job o^portunitzks 
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M« Indicate Che degree tii I'spcruncc 'A 
helping you iitx, your Cirsc J^yb* 



:.nfi ^.ill biti^ factors In 



through scnoul 

plACCIMBt 
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b« guvemDcnt 
enplovment 

office 

c. udia advcr* 
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Jot Ire- 
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1/7 
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fri«o4t I £7 
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of the hirin{^ 
coapany 1 



%• Othera (sptci(y) 



«£7 



barely 
I^urt* 
ont 



2£7 



txtra 

Very la- ordinarily 
Itiportant portanc taportant 



Cooncrce and Busintas 

Econooic* 

Entinetrinf 

Vocational-TtcJmologic^l EducaLlun 

Hathcaatics 

Fhyaical Science 

Nautical Science 

Teacher Education 

Hooe EconoQica 

Medicine 

Dentistry 

Veterinary hediclne 
Nursing 

Mcdictl technolosy 
Nutrition and DUtctlcs 
Lav 

Foreign Service 

ffajsic and Fine ^rts 

Agriculture 

Fisheries 

Hinanitias 

Mass Coamjnlc{iti(>n 

Languages 

SocUl Sciences (Ki:.t..>i toiitiCwl 
Scifenctii Anthropoloe.^ * Sociolcg/, 
Psychology, etc.; 



^ o 
3 o 



^ O 5 £7 
^ O 5^7 

4/7 5/7 



Which fitfld did ^6* Which field ia 
yo'j spcclalizt; in the owst relevaitt 
in your highest to your current 
qualification? job? 
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37« To vh&t extent do you think was your qu«iific«tioa« 
occ«fS3ry for (cttin( your present Job? 

1 f n Not oc( try 

2 I I Barely ntccitary 

3 / / Necessary 

4 / / Very necessary 

5 (_J Lxtra ordinarily necessary 

3d. Do you find your fonsal training in school as shovn in nunbcr 10 
useful in relation to the needs of your present Job? 

1 ri hot necessary 

2 / / Barely necessary 

3 / I Necessary 

k f / Very necessary 

S / / Extra ordinarily necessary 

39. Do you find ycjr tralala^ as sho%m in mnber 18 useful in relation 
to the needs of your present Job? 

1 /7 Not necessary 

2 T7 Barely necessary 

3 A/ Nacesa«ry 

k / / very necessary 

5 2y Extra ordinarily ntcessery 

40. Which one Is sore useful es far as your present Job is cooccnied? 

1 rr Foraal training in question 10 twre useful than question 16 

2 T2 Training in question iA nore useful than in question 10 

3 /y Formal treining in question 10 is equally useful «s 

trainiof in nuMbcr 18 
A /~7 Cannot ray 

41. Are you sstisfiad with your present Job? 



1 £7 Yes ( 
227NO ( 



(Proceed to question A3) 
Proceed to qaestlon 42) 



42. lUnk thf: relevant reesone for your dissatisfaction? 

(Indicate the rank A each usinf X is the ocst relevant reeson)* 



A7 poor working condition 

/ / unable to apply school training 

/ / (.oor prospects Cor proiaotion 

/ / not suitid to personal objectives 

/ / not cnouith opportunities for self-fulfillment 

77 cannot »et «long well with co-woricers 

27 others (specify) 

(Procetd to question 47) 
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43. Why ait you sacisfitd with your pr«senc Job? (Indicate the d«gc<:e 
of i&portAnc« of the fottowiog factors). 

Uztly 





Not la* 
pcrtait 


laport" 
ant 


liB^ortant 


Very lu.- 
portant 


ordinarily 
Important 


able '0 uti- 
lizt taUot* 


' n 




^ o 


^ £? 


i£7 


scholarship 
opportunirics 


' LJ 




3/7 


4 £7 


i £7 


Kood ii;cooc 


' £7 


i £7 


^ £7 




5£7 


^ood pr^sptct 
for carter 
advAnccokot 
proaotion 


'£7 


2 n 


'* LJ 






opportunity 
to travel 






3£7 




i£7 


aaplt tice off 
for foAlly aod 
h^bbivs 




2/7 


-'£7 




/J 


self-fulfillaKntl ^ 




3£7 




i£7 


otfers secure 
future 




2 £7 


3£7 




i/7 


good employee 
relationships 




2Z7 


3Z7 




i£7 


ethers (specify) 


2 £7 


j£7 


*Z7 


i£7 



(Proceed to question 47) 

44. Are you actively looking for a Job right now? 

I C] (Proceed td question 45) 2 ^ So (Proceed to question 46) 

45. If yes» how; 



46. kank the relevant reasons for your bein{[ unemployed. 

(Indicate the rank of ejich u<in£ I as the most relevant reason). 

n Ho job opening ir 'sy field oi spe ializaticn 
/ / ho conncctioits 

/ / The college when I stvdied is not prestigious 

/ / No interest in ^ettin^ * job 

/ / Fafflily situation prevents oe froD working 

f / Ho job openings within the vicinity of r.y residence 

/ / So job openings ior anyone 

/ / t^ck of professional cHgibilit> t(.quiren«nts 

(board kxan., civil ^rrvicc tligibixity » bdr, ^tc.) 
/V Inadequart txpkricr.ce 
/ / Starting pay is too U 

^7 Other* (^p«rif,} 



47* Hivt you rcfuacd any Job offer? 

i CJ V«« (Proceed to question kt) I ^ (PcoMcd to qtM«ti9D 4f) 
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46* If y«i, rank tbt t«Uv«ot T««Ma for Tefu«iii( Uw Job offard}! 
(Iadlc«u tlM t«ak of Mcb ualni 1 m tiw aost T«UT«ttt rMtoa}* 

^ tiM mUxj ifM too lov 
^ Did not llk« tbo fclad of job 
l"^* iB ir of •pocUUMCiott 

' f«T tvm wf tofUoMCi 
^ P« 'oou pTtmUd m froM Ukia^ tbt Job 
^ Otlk'X» (•poclf/) ^ 



49« floMo |It« xout oddtMi tad uUpteot maibtt nbort jrou cos bo 
contocCo4 for futuro rtforoaco* 



, Tolopbooo Mo* 



Occup«clon4l ''lastificatlon 

!• Profcasicnjii. Ttchntcal .aiul Sc.aud Wotk<ri 

1.1 Physical, Socirl, -Ad ^.fc SclcnCists ind RcUud TcchnicUns 

1.2 nTcnltccu, £rftloc2TSt ^tbcn/.tlclaiu Jod RelfUd Tcchni«.lans 
1*3 H(dtcal| Dcr.Ulf ''ct^-'i-ury and Related UdiIccts 
1«4 Cnaciv.t lcrf(,mic^ P.t.leud Aitltts 
1*5 Acc<Hac£af» ot.d Ajdlcort 

1*7 Atll(tt.'i :;ci,t$CK.r. .tti.. Peifcd (foikcTt 

U8 Sociat '■'^icnrlJts, ^lachcr^ticUns, SyaUn Analysts and Related 
Workers 

2# KdGftlnistrjtlvc, txccut:., and Muna£<rUl Wt>rktr» 

2*1 Ujlsli'ti.vi. .£flc.^ls« CovLtnacnt /tdBlaistrators and Exacutlvas 
2*2 Har«r,aT? 

3» CUrtcal end kclat<ed tfurk«ia 

3*1 SecTcc:i:«at r.,ckf«.p<.TS( Cashiers, and Related Uurkcrs 

3,2 C>cptJtinu K. Clint, t)!**. .'A tors 

3*3 Transpcct .wj Lxnunlcatlon Clerks, Hesscnfcrs, Operecort, 
CoDducc^rs end Ki;*Jke,i rforkcre 

Sales v.^tkcra 

4.1 M^nssfcrs lvA Sdi>crvisois (wholesale and retail) 

4.2 Technic:! bJiUs'^Mn, Travel inj^ Salusfflcr. and Haouiacturer*s Agenca 
^•3 Insurcncvr <{val Escetc, Securities and Busincsi Services, 

Salejntn ^rd Mictiuocr^ 

5* Serv ict Warkos 

5.1 Cjurin^ aoij Lsdgin^ Mana^i.rs and Rclaud Workers 

5.2 3uildir.t Care'.aker:, Lajndercrs, Bcauciclani, and Related 
tdrktr: 

5i3 Prccccti'k Scr.'ice workers (Policemen, Fire fighters, etc*) 

6# *»f,Ticultural,_ .ji'v.'i h^tbat.dry and Forestry workers^ F^shenpen and 
H unt*, re ' " 

. • >i^n .-nd Rclr.tcd t>ork«.rs. Transport Equipment Operators 
and laborers 

7*1 Miners, Quarrylni, Hetai rroicsswr. Well Drillers, and 
*telvtcJ WorUrs 

7.2 Woid Preparation workers tnd Pap«r Makers 

7.3 Focd Ard Bc/cragc Processors 

7,^ T..ilors, Drc^stnakers, severs. Upholsterers and footwear H^ers 
7,5 Clcc-.ricicni, tr:>aJca2tia$ Station aoj Sound Er.uipoent Opetators 
7*6 Constructivn Workers, Paiauis, Fotacrs ^od Related 

Wcrkers 

iUsUrs of th4 ^rr^d F^rg«.« 
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4idjscri.il cUss.iicaCion 



t.l A^ricultursl Crcp* ProlucCisn 

t.2 Prodoction of iivc^c^ck, Poultry and UChcr Animals 

1*3 Agriccltural Scrvicci 

1*4 Fi5Kry: ift^hore, cussul jxu' inlsnd fishing; operation of fish fans 

1.5 Forestry, .,o» <,ne ^;pcratlons j,xJ other Forestry Activities 

1*6 Kilting ,-»nt 1ra^f.in«, uni oane Propagation 

Z»l M- L.iliw (. sji-xtAll <: ., .ilo^ 4nd i^rryinf 
3* Manutactu.-xn^ 

3*1 Nanuiactuie ct f .oo 3ev. rages and Tobacco 

3.2 Textile, 'leaving ^ppa'-ti ^nd L:ath*r Industries 

3.3 ft^nufactLre rf Wtod and Wood Products 

3.4 Maauf-^i-tuxt Pafet arid Paper ProducUJ Prlntloft and 

Publishing 

3.5 Kanulacturie vf chasicaiS cad of Chcolcal, Patrolaun, Coal, 

Rubber AOc Flastic Producta 

3.6 mmifacture li Njn-metalUc Hlneril Products 

3.7 Manufacture of fia«:c tWul Industries 

3.8 Hfn*jfacturc vf Fabricatttd HeUl Product** Haciilnezy and 



4. Electricity. fu« ^nj water 

4.1 GcneratXoc rrd ..istributin^ Electricity 

4.2 Cas ninuiacturc acJ distribution through systems 

4.3 Stean heat and i'«^wcr plan'.s 

4.4 water worVs ?nd tupj-ly 

5, Contttucticn 

5.1 General Building Uftstraction 

5.2 Ceneral En^incerint, Construction 

5.3 Special Trade Construction 

^» Wholosala and Retail Trcde 

Transpo^-u tion. storage and Cuaaanication 

7.1 Tratisportation Services 

7.2 Storage and warinousinK 

7.3 Com«nic«tiont Meil ana express, Telephone, etc. 

PtMafctPm. Insurant. Keal Uute and Busineas Servlcaa 

8.1 Banking institutions 

8.2 Financial Intcnaediaries 

8.3 Life and Non-life Insuranre Conpanlcs 

6.4 Real Est-'te Davelop»«nt Cjtapmles 

8.5 Professional Businers Services 

8.6 Advcitising >emces 

8.7 Machinery end Equipetent Ucntlng and ^aaing 
Co<miunlty._ Social and PcisomI Services 

9.1 PublU /idciinistrAtion ..n.! IV fcnse 

9.2 Sanitary ard ^it.il^r Scr\icos 

9.3 Education o'.rvicis 

V.4 Medical, ixntol, ;\ht' HL.Af^ and veterinary Services 

V.5 Kestavrar.t tm H<-\tl% 

9.0 Kecr^.aiional «n<J ^.ultura^ ^cr 'ic«.$ 

9.7 Peisor«tl ah'^ Hoj^chx/ld ^^rvic s 



Equipment 
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What are the problems encountered by the higher education 
graduates of the Philippines in obtaining employment? What factors 
contribute to obtaining employment? How has the phenomenon of 
transition of graduates evolved during the recent past? What forces 
influence the behaviour of the unemployment market? How do the 
content and structure of education respond to the problem of educational 
unemployment? What are the causes of graduate unemployment? 

Based on a cohort of 1,2S4 students and a longitudinal study over 
time, the present report attempts to answer the above questions. 
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